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INTRODUCTION 


R ELIGION was not given to man ready-made when 
first he came to live upon the earth. Like all the 
knowledge which he possesses, he acquired it gradually 
after long experience and deep thinking, which were 
rewarded by an ever clearer revelation of the truth of 
things. There does not seem ever to have been a time 
when men, however primitive and savage, were without 
any sense of religion : the germs were always there, 
distinguishing Man from the animals, and the religion 
of our savage ancestors differs from the religion of a 
Buddhist or a Mohammedan or a Christian to-day as 
a seed differs from the great tree that springs from 
it. 

In their search after God, men in different parts of 
the world have travelled by different roads. Great 
religious systems besides our own have been established 
—the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Confucian, the 
Mohammedan, and have gained great numbers of 
adherents. In these days, when thinking people are 
everywhere trying to cultivate an international spirit 
and to break down the barriers that divide us from one 
another, we cannot afford to be entirely ignorant of 
the main beliefs of vast millions of the inhabitants of 
the earth. In the twentieth century it will not do to 
be satisfied with that old classification of the religions 
of the world into Christianity and “ heathenism,** 
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which ranks together the Bushman and the Hindu in 
intellectual capacity and spiritual insight. 

At the same time, the knowledge of other faiths leads 
us to understand and appreciate our own more keenly 
than we might otherwise do, and guards us against 
accepting superficial judgments which declare all 
religions to be equally true and valuable to those who 
profess them. For a study of the religions of the world, 
while bringing out the similarity of men’s deepest 
thoughts and desires in all ages and countries, shows 
Christianity to be unique in its one great central fact 
—Christ Himself. 

In the light of the other great religions, Christianity 
is seen, not in most respects to contradict, but rather to 
complete, confirm and fulfil them. If, understanding 
this, we become more anxious than ever before that 
the Good News should be spread abroad over the earth, 
it will not be in a spirit of superiority or condescension, 
but with all the deference and respect due to the faith 
of other men. It may be that none of our existing 
forms of Christianity will ever be adopted by the great 
oriental countries, but there are already signs that 
Christ Himself will one day be gladly accepted, as 
fulfilling the deepest need of the human race. 

The study of the great religions will show that all the 
peoples of the earth, when they turn their minds to 
spiritual things, look out, as it were, upon the same 
landscape, though some see further than others, and 
some have their vision blurred and distorted by all 
kinds of superstition and ignorance. The longest and 
widest and clearest vista is that seen from the hilltop 
on which Christ stands, but it is the same country 
which the eyes of all men strain to see. 
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ORIGINS OF RELIGION 

R ELIGION is as old as man himself. All the 
evidence we have goes to prove that even in the 
very dawn of his existence upon earth hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, the nucleus of religion was 
already deeply embedded in man’s nature. It is true 
that we know very little of the beliefs of our ancestors 
in those far-back ages ; but we can guess certain things 
about them from what we know of very primitive 
peoples living in modern times before they have come 
into contact with civilisation. 

Two ideas which even the most savage and backward 
of men seem always to possess contain within them 
the seeds of all religion : these are, a belief in a world of 
spirits and supernatural powers, and a belief in the soul. 

The savage looks around him with all the awe and 
wonder of a child seeing things which he cannot 
understand. He knows nothing about natural law : 
the plains and forests, sea and sky are full of un¬ 
accountable happenings. He is ignorant and he is 
afraid. The river that suddenly bursts its banks, 
the sun that on a foggy morning seems to forget to rise, 
the roaring of fierce animals, the tempest that throws 
down trees—all such things as these fill him with a 
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constant dread of the unknown : and occasionally 
there are more terrible things still, an eclipse or an 
earthquake. Primitive man, very helpless and weak, 
and always engaged in a precarious struggle for 
existence, is painfully aware of mysterious powers 
around him over which he has no control: he is at 
their mercy, dependent on their goodwill, and to 
offend them may mean death. He is apt to imagine 
at first that stones and trees and clouds think and act 
as he does, and that when they harm him they do it 
maliciously. Later, when he realises that there is a 
great difference between men and inanimate objects, 
he accounts for any unusual and unaccountable 
behaviour in the things around him by the theory that 
they are possessed by spirits which enter them and 
leave them at will. Spirits surround him everywhere— 
in the trees, in the sun and moon, in animals, in rocks 
—and they are generally dangerous spirits that may 
do him harm if they are not propitiated. 

This belief in spirits may seem very remote from a 
belief in God ; and indeed it is. Yet out of this sense 
which primitive man so keenly possessed of mysterious 
powers around him grew the belief in a supernatural 
Something greater than himself which controlled his 
life, and from that, man’s conception of the Divine. 

The savage has no doubts about the existence of his 
own spirit. He knows that he has another self besides 
his physical body, a self within him which thinks and 
feels ; and almost all primitive peoples are sure that 
this soul exists after death. The soul is thought of as 
a shadowy copy of the body ; and even civilised man 
finds it difficult to conceive of it in any other way. 
But the savage thinks that he can sometimes see his 
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soul; it is the reflection that he sees in water, or the 
shadow that sometimes goes before or behind him ; or 
it is the breath that leaves a man when he dies; or 
it is the self who hunts or runs or does strange things 
in dreams, going into far places while his body lies 
motionless in sleep. The souls of the dead are much 
feared : they may haunt their previous dwelling-place 
and do harm to the living if they have cause to be 
displeased. Ghosts are feared by some people to the 
present day, and primitive man, filled with fear of 
the real dangers around him, fancies imaginary evils 
that are greater still. 

Closely allied to the belief in spirits is one which 
many primitive peoples are now found to possess, in 
a supernatural force or magical power called by some 
tribes “ Mana.” “ Mana ” is a power generally 
exercised by spirits, but sometimes by great men on 
earth such as the chieftain or the “ medicine-man.” 
A very successful warrior, for instance, will be said to 
owe his success to the Mana of some past hero, or the 
arrow with which he dealt death to his enemies will 
have been imbued with Mana ; for Mana may enter 
into inanimate objects as well as into men. The 
river that flows with an unusually swift current, the 
plant that flourishes and spreads with unusual vigour, 
the canoe that speeds along more swiftly than others, 
must all be invested with Mana. Mana, in fact, is 
made to account for all exceptional and extraordinary 
things. It may be transmitted from one man to 
another, and from one object to another; and great 
are the advantages which it bestows on them who 
know how to control it for their own good ! But it is 
also full of danger, and calamity must befall any who 
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handles that which contains mana in either ignorance 
or sacrilege. 

Thus our early ancestors lived on the edge, as it were, 
of a mysterious world of spirit which was ever impinging 
upon their ordinary existence. Religion in those days 
was a matter of fear and magic : worship, in the true 
sense of the word, there was none. But a tribe might 
possess some material object, such as a curiously shaped 
stone or piece of wood, which for one reason or another 
had come to be regarded as invested with mana—with 
special supernatural powers to injure a foe and aid a 
friend. Such objects are sometimes called fetiches. 
They were perhaps regarded rather as charms which 
brought luck than as deities to be worshipped, but they 
were charms in which the savage mind believed 
intensely. All the fortunes of life depended upon the 
action of the spirits which inhabited them—success 
in hunting, the harvest, the rainfall, victory in battle, 
sickness, death; and strange ceremonies had to be 
performed to secure their goodwill. They were 
ceremonies shrouded in sacred mystery and performed 
by the leaders of the tribe : weird and fantastic dances 
in honour of some spirit to procure good hunting, or 
religious chants and songs supplicating the spirit that 
was holding back the rain, or outpourings of the blood 
of animal victims upon the earth to ensure abundant 
crops, or wild, tumultuous processions tp drive away 
the spirit that was thought to have brought disease or 
famine to the village. 

The offering of sacrifices is a custom too ancient for 
its origins to be traceable; but primitive peoples 
regard blood as the chief seat of life, and therefore 
believe that special powers attach to it. By pouring 
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it over the stone pillar or wooden block or whatever 
the fetich of the tribe may be, it is thought that mana 
is released, and so spiritual forces can be bent to man’s 
use. The shedding of the victim’s blood is also 
thought sometimes to bring him who celebrates the 
ceremony into touch, by a kind of magic, with the 
spirit world. Such sacrifices by which a man was 
believed to enter into communion with the supernatural 
and to gain strange, uncanny powers from the spirit 
world, seem to have been the nearest approach to real 
religious worship in primitive ages. 

All such rites were closely allied to the savage belief 
in magic, and it is hard to distinguish between religion 
and magic in primitive communities. There was no 
idea as yet of any connection between religion and right 
conduct. Certainly man from the beginning had 
within his nature the germs of morality as he had the 
germs of religion, but it was only gradually under the 
stress of experience and in contact with his fellows 
that the sense of right and wrong unfolded in his 
mind. At first man lived almost alone hunting in the 
forests away from rival hunters, and having little to 
do with others of his kind. But later when he came 
to live in clans with the rest of his kindred, he began to 
develop a moral code and to adopt social customs for 
the benefit of the community. These were often 
connected with a primitive institution known as 
“Totemism.” 

It is a common practice among savage peoples to 
name their tribe after some animal or bird, or occa¬ 
sionally after some inanimate object, and a representa¬ 
tion of this may be worn or painted on the skin as a 
badge by which all members of one tribe are recognised. 
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The object—bear, eagle, sun, moon, or whatever it 
may be—which is known as a 44 Totem,” is held sacred 
by all the members of the tribe, and helps to hold them 
together in unity and friendship. If the totem be 
some living creature, none of its kind may be killed or 
injured by the tribe to whom it is attached, except 
perhaps during some solemn religious ceremony. A 
strange bond of fellowship is supposed to exist between 
the clan and the animals of its totem, a bond of mutual 
help and protection ; and this may be strengthened by 
sacrificial rites such as those just mentioned which are 
believed to convey some of the qualities of the totem 
to its human followers, qualities such as the cunning 
of the fox or the strength of the lion. What is stranger 
still to us, the belief often exists that the clan is 
descended from its totem. These primitive people 
are proud to claim ancestry from the crane, the bear or 
the salmon. Although it is not looked upon quite in 
the light of a god, the totem is regarded with great 
reverence. Its chief importance, however, is that it 
is the outward sign of the kinship and unity of a tribe. 
It is an almost universal rule that no man may marry 
a woman of his own totem, for the blood relationship 
may be too close. If a man be attacked by enemies 
it is the duty of all others belonging to his totem to 
go to his defence; if he be killed, they must unite 
to avenge his death by means of the blood-feud. So, 
learning to observe tribal customs, to sacrifice them¬ 
selves in defence of their kin, to abstain from injuring 
other human beings or animals of their totem, men 
begin gradually to show themselves to be social and 
moral beings. 

In primitive communities, there are as yet, however, 
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no laws to enforce right conduct and justice between 
men, but there exists the strange custom of “ Taboo.” 
Objects of various kinds are held to be Taboo, that is 
to say, sacred and dangerous, possessed by a spirit 
that will exert a malignant influence upon any who 
touch them wrongfully. There may be some reason 
behind the Taboo, as in the case of a poisonous plant, 
but often it is quite unaccountable and irrational— 
though not irrational to the savage mind which is ever 
conscious of evil spirits in the things around it. A 
corpse is Taboo, and any who touch it become unclean, 
or a new-born child, surrounded with the mystery of 
the spirit world, is Taboo to all but its mother. Totem 
animals are Taboo, and all things that contain Mana. 
Some objects are Taboo because they are unclean or in 
some way dangerous to touch; others are Taboo 
because they are held sacred, and perhaps no very 
clear distinction is drawn in the savage mind between 
these two qualities. The person and belongings of 
the chieftain of the tribe, of the priest or of any impor¬ 
tant person are Taboo, and woe betide the unfortunate 
wretch who dares to lay hands on them ! Not that 
this often happens, for the savage instinct is to pay 
blind obedience to these customs, convinced that the 
spirits will wreak terrible vengeance for their violation. 
Many of the Taboos are, from a civilised point of view, 
foolish and useless, if not harmful; but some of them 
are wise, such as those which protect private property. 
Distinct progress has been made in the religious ideas 
of primitive man when he comes to believe that punish¬ 
ment from the spirit world will fall upon him for what 
he considers to be wrong conduct. 
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THE GROWTH OF RELIGION FROM BARBARIC 
TIMES TO THE MOST ANCIENT 
CIVILISATIONS 

T HIS book is mainly concerned with living religions 
of to-day; nevertheless, these first chapters are for 
two special reasons devoted to religions which have 
passed away. In the first place, the study of the 
growth and development of ancient faiths thro ws light 
upon present-day religions ; in the second, it is good 
to realise how fundamentally alike ajl the races o f the 
earth have been in their t hinking and b eli evin g. 

There are common elements in the religion of all 
primitive peoples, some of which we have tried to 
outline in the last chapter. As man passed from 
savagery to barbarism and from barbarism to a semi- 
civilised state, his changing religious beliefs and 
practices seem to have conformed to some extent to 
one pattern all the world over. By comparing the 
religions of mankind in their early stages of develop¬ 
ment, it is possible to collect certain general facts 
which are common to most, if not all, of them. 

Of the nameless and numberless spirits which 
primitive man fancied as residing in stones, animals 
and trees, some gradually became invested with special 
characteristics, with names and with human pro- 
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pensities, developing into gods who presided over 
different phenomena of Nature. Such deities as Greek 
and Norse myths tell of—gods and goddesses of the 
sun, the moon, of the rain and of winds, of forests and 
of fire and of thunder—have been believed in by 
barbaric men all the world over ; and in most countries 
the sun-god was naturally given a place of pre-eminence 
over the rest. 

Each tribe would tend to show a particular venera¬ 
tion towards one such god, pay him special honours, 
and expect special help and protection from him. In 
some cases this tribal deity may have evolved from 
some fetich which had for long been thought to be 
possessed of supernatural powers ; or it may represent 
a glorification of the totem of a more primitive age. 
The religion of the ancient Egyptians, perhaps the first 
people on earth to become civilised, contained certain 
barbaric elements which lingered on even to the end 
of their very long history. On the ruined walls and 
pillars of their high temples are still to be seen in¬ 
numerable paintings of their gods and goddesses— 
many of them curious half-human beings with heads 
of birds or animals. This suggests that when the 
Egyptians were still barbarians, they had worshipped 
the spirits of animals, and points to the possibility 
that their tribal deities were evolved from totems. 
Later these animal gods were given human bodies : 
the higher conception had been reached of gods who 
were not the spirits of animals, but who resided in the 
bodies of animals when they chose to do so. Thus 
the famous god Horus was connected with the Falcon, 
others with the Ram, Wolf, Ibis, and so on. 

When tribes which had once been nomadic settled 
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down in a district, and the worship of their deity came 
to be offered always at the same fixed shrines, the 
conception arose of local gods, who, instead of moving 
from place to place with the tribe, dwelt in certain 
sacred spots which they had made their home—often 
on a mountain-top or in a grove of trees. 

Stories grew up around these gods, telling of their 
imaginary adventures with one another and with 
men—myths whose origins are lost in antiquity— 
some crude and grotesque, some graceful and poetic. 
While these were told and re-told chiefly no doubt for 
the delight which the imagination of men took in them, 
there was another type of myth, invented by nearly 
every race, describing how the world had been made 
and from whence all things had had their beginning. 
Strange indeed to us seem some of the explanations 
offered of a problem which greatly exercised the mind 
of barbaric man ! The deities who figured in these 
cosmic 1 myths, as they are called, were not at first 
worshipped, being not so much objects of devotion as 
the outcome of a primitive scientific speculation about 
the Universe. 

As men became more advanced in their religious 
ideas, these myths failed to satisfy. They had to be 
explained and elaborated and interpreted in a new 
and more idealistic sense. Often, at a comparatively 
late date, ancient myths, together with hymns and 
prayers, comments and additions, were written down 
and formed a body of sacred scriptures, venerated more 
and more as their origins became lost in deepening 
obscurity. 

The formulation of the Scriptures was generally the 
1 Cosmos, Gk.—world. 
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work of the priests. The religious ceremonies or, as 
they seem to us, the fantastic magical rites, which in 
earliest times had been performed by the chieftain of 
the clan, became more elaborate and complex, or were 
replaced by a more dignified but still mysterious form 
of worship, which had to be carried out by a special 
class of priests. These naturally became in time the 
only people capable of conducting the public worship ; 
and the knowledge of the sacrificial rites and of the 
hymns and prayers that were recited became their 
exclusive property. Their power increased more and 
more as the people became entirely dependent upon 
them to maintain, as they believed, the favour of the 
gods. Nowhere was their influence greater than in 
India, where in earliest times the Brahmans, as they 
were called, came to dominate the life of the country. 
The priests were attached to the place of worship, at 
first a simple shrine probably containing some crude 
statue or other representation of the god, in later ages 
a stately temple of stone or brick, built to be a fit 
habitation for the god. 

The next stage in the development of religion often 
depended upon political events. In most countries 
tribes gradually coalesced and formed towns and petty 
kingdoms; then, in some cases, military conquest 
brought these together under one government, and 
the nation came into existence. When this happened, 
it was a common occurrence for the worship of several 
local gods to be combined. The people, brought into 
contact with new deities which they found were similar 
to their own, decided they could be but one being, and 
sometimes showed this by uniting the names of two 
or more gods into one. When a country was governed 
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by one king alone, the god of his town or tribe tended 
to be exalted above all others ; it was not unusual 
for this deity to be regarded by later generations as 
the Father of all the other gods and goddesses of the 
land, and supreme over them, they being ranged 
around him as a family or pantheon of gods. This 
mighty Being was generally felt to be too great to be 
represented by any form but the wide expanse of the 
sky, or the life-giving sun, or the pure light from some 
other heavenly body. 

The Babylonians, who shared with the Egyptians 
the distinction of being the most ancient civilised race, 
were first united as one people by a great conqueror, 
Hammurabi. When this happened, all other deities 
were overshadowed by Marduk, the patron-god of 
Hammurabi’s town of Babylon. Similarly in Egypt 
when the many warring tribes of the Nile Valley were 
conquered and united by a successful Pharoah, one 
god, Ra, came to hold a position of eminence above 
all the rest, and the priests taught that Ra was the 
great Father of all the lesser deities. When Thebes 
became the capital of a new dynasty of kings, Ammon, 
the patron-god of Thebes, became the chief deity; 
or rather, the two names were coupled together, 
Ammon-Ra, to signify the same Being as had before 
been worshipped. Thus the natural result of political 
events was generally to lead men towards monolatry— 
that is, the worship of one God (as distinct from the 
belief that only One exists, which is monotheism). 

It would, however, be very wide of the mark to 
imagine that this was the chief reason for man’s 
attaining to this great and fundamental truth. The 
more learned of the priests, the philosophers, the 
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thinking men and women tended in most countries to 
come, in time, to the conclusion that there could be 
but one supreme God Who ruled the Universe. 
Whether it were in China or Egypt, India or Greece, 
man’s reason was led to this belief. To the educated 
and thoughtful Egyptians, the great sun-god, Ra, 
who sailed across the heavens in a ship, came to 
represent their highest ideal of virtue—the mighty 
Spirit all-wise and good—of Whom all the lesser gods 
were but various emanations or attributes. One very 
remarkable and enlightened Pharaoh, Amenophis IV, 
determined to bring about a religious revolution in 
Egypt, and to introduce a strict monotheism as the 
religion of the State. The worship of all gods was to 
be banned except of One Whom he called Atou, to be 
represented by the globe of the sun. It was a fine 
attempt to introduce a purer and more intellectual 
religion, but it failed, because the people, always 
intensely conservative in Egypt, were not ready for it 
and clung to the old deities ; so that with the death 
of the reforming king a great reaction swept away all 
signs of his work. 

It was clearly the observance of the stars following 
their set courses year by year which often suggested 
the existence of an all-powerful Will behind them, 
Whose laws the heavenly bodies needs must obey. 
Babylonia was the birth-place of astronomy and 
astrology, and all the chief deities were connected 
with the stars and planets—Marduk being the god of 
Jupiter. The barbarian ancestors of the men who 
inhabited the Euphrates valley may have worshipped 
the stars themselves as living spirits, regarding them 
as a kind of celestial animal straying across the heavens; 
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but certainly when Babylonia had become civilised, 
the cultured classes recognised that the stars were 
not self-moving, independent creatures, but obeyed 
the will of some higher Power. 

Unfortunately, however, it must be admitted that, 
while wise individual men learnt to discard their belief 
in the many gods of old or to regard them as many 
different aspects of the one true God, the people often 
multiplied more and more the number of deities to be 
worshipped. Besides the Nature gods, there were 
others to preside over all the various activities of life, 
such as hunting and fighting, weaving, child-rearing 
and harvesting. There were gods also who stood for 
human attributes or abstract ideas—gods of Courage, 
Love, Truth, Joy, Learning, and so on. It was a 
common custom with certain races to invent a female 
consort for prominent gods, the two being associated 
together in worship. Moreover, to account for the 
evil in the world, evil beings were imagined—giants or 
demons that warred against the gods, and provided 
an origin in the skies for the conflict between good 
and evil of which man had become conscious in himself. 

An almost universal custom among semi-civilised 
people was to raise human heroes of the past to the 
level of gods and to pay them divine honours. Especi¬ 
ally was this done in the case of the ruling sovereign 
and his ancestors, and we can imagine good political 
reasons for a king to enforce this worship as part of 
the state religion. It is well-known that the worship 
of the Emperors was compulsory in ancient Rome; 
the custom was probably derived from Egypt, where 
the Pharaoh was held sacred from early times. A 
similar belief still persists in Japan. 
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Another most important element in the growth of 
religion was the development of ideas concerning the 
next life, and of the rites and ceremonies that should 
be observed in honour of the dead. These varied in 
importance from country to country, but in some form 
or other they were always to be found. 

The primitive belief that dead souls haunted the 
abode of the living had come to be replaced in Baby¬ 
lonia by the conception of an abode of departed souls 
under the earth. This was thought to be a land of 
gloom and semi-darkness, where amid bats and owls 
the shades of the dead sat motionless and without 
occupation. Terrible as such an idea of the after¬ 
life may seem, it was an advance on the thought of 
earlier times. For if the savage ever considered what 
his own after-life would be like, he must have con¬ 
ceived it as a haunting of his earthly home for a 
generation or two, and then, forgotten by his relatives 
and enemies, a fading away into oblivion and nothing¬ 
ness. It marked a widening of man’s mind when he at 
least relegated the departed to a home of their own, 
however shadowy and unreal. He had begun to realise 
the possibility of forms of existence other than his own, 
where the soul might no longer be attached to the 
material things of earth. 

During the thousands of years of Egyptian civilisa¬ 
tion, the views concerning the after-life underwent 
many changes, and they occupied a more and more 
prominent place in Egyptian religion. The Egyptians 
held much more inspiring beliefs than did the Baby¬ 
lonians on the subject of the soul’s fate after death, 
and their hope of immortality was a very real and vivid 
one. At first, like all primitive peoples, they probably 
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regarded the dead with fear and horror, and used every 
means to drive away the ghost of the departed relative 
from its old dwelling. But in time these crude notions 
came to be replaced by kindlier feelings, and the natural 
sense of love and respect for the dead began to pre¬ 
dominate. Like many other races, they placed in the 
tomb all that they thought necessary to provide for 
the soul’s wants in the next life—food, tools and 
weapons, even wigs and mirrors. Doubtless they 
originally thought that the soul would actually use 
these objects. But it was a primitive belief that all 
inanimate things possessed, like men and women, a 
spirit; and the Egyptians probably at an early age 
came to believe that it was the spirit of the food which 
the soul ate, and the spirit of the weapons which he 
used in his combats in the other world* They held 
that man possessed a “ ka ” or double, which would 
require in the next life the “ ka ” of all the things 
which had been needed on earth : thus the ka of 
terra cotta cakes left in the tomb would serve as well 
as real food, and the ka of little statues of slaves would 
supply the labour which the soul might need to employ. 
A third part of man, besides his body and his ka, was 
the “ bai ” or soul, which was often represented as a 
human-headed bird hovering over the corpse it had 
left. Believing that the bai might at any time wish 
to return to its body, the Egyptians adopted the well- 
known custom of embalming their dead—a fact which 
shows that in certain ways their views of the after-life 
were somewhat crude and materialistic. 

Funeral rites were a most important part of Egyptian 
religion, and in these services sacrifices and prayers 
were offered to Osiris, god of the Underworld, in order 
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that the soul might be guarded and guided in its passage 
to its new abode. Osiris became a most popular 
deity, and at times was exalted even above the sun-god, 
Ammon-lta. 

It was a sign of a somewhat advanced form of religion 
when it contained a code of ethics, set standards, that 
is, of right and wrong, and fixed rules of conduct; but 
this, too, came sooner or later to form a part of most 
religions. The idea that the supernatural powers 
required right conduct and fair-dealing between men 
was one which was slow in developing. It was a 
harder conception to grasp than primitive man’s 
belief that his ceremonies and sacrifices were necessary 
for the pleasing of the gods, and it required a much 
purer view of the nature of the gods. 

The Egyptians came to understand this more clearly 
than did most ancient peoples. They believed that 
man was judged after his death, his evil deeds punished 
and his good deeds rewarded. The Egyptian priests 
compiled a very remarkable book known as the Book 
of the Dead, containing instructions for the soul when 
it should appear before the gods for judgment. Copies 
of this book on rolls of papyrus have been found buried 
in the tombs of the dead. It describes the destiny 
awaiting the soul and gives advice as to how it should 
act. The imagery may seem to us crude and childish, 
but before condemning it we have to realise that even 
the most highly civilised and cultured writer of the 
present time could not explain his thoughts about the 
after-life and the soul in any but symbolic language. 
Into the Hall of Truth where Osiris sat with forty-two 
other gods in judgment, the soul had to come and there 
clear himself of the charge of sin by reciting what has 
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been called the Negative Confession. Here is a part of 
what he had to say :— 

“I have not oppressed the poor. 

“I have not required more work from the labourer 
than was just. 

“I have not treated my slaves harshly or been a cruel 
master. 

“I have not made anyone to hunger or weep. 

“I have not committed murder. 

“I have not robbed a tomb of the offerings to the 
dead. 

“I have not prevented the water from reaching my 
neighbour’s land when the Nile has been in flood.” 

Then the truth of the soul’s words had to be tested. 
Into the pan of a pair of scales was placed a feather— 
the emblem of truth—and into the other pan the soul 
of him who was judged. Sin was thought to make the 
soul weigh heavy, but if it did not out-balance the 
feather, then it was borne away in the 44 boat of the 
sun ” to Aahlu, to the 44 pools of peace,” to the heavenly 
dwelling place of Osiris. But should the soul be 
weighed down with sins, a terrible fate awaited it of 
which the Egyptians did not care often to speak. 

Thus while the Babylonians still fancied the departed 
living a half unreal existence in an underworld of 
shadowy gloom—a belief which in later centuries 
influenced the thought of both Hebrews and Greeks— 
the Egyptians were coming to hope that the soul that 
was free from sin might share the dwelling-place of 
the gods. The few facts that have been selected from 
the religion of Egypt are enough to show that it carried 
the thought of mankind a considerable way along the 
pathway of Truth. 
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THE ADVANCE TO PURER FORMS OF 
RELIGION IN THE CIVILISATIONS OF 
THE PAST 

I T is not possible in this book to consider in any detail 
the religions of all the great civilisations that have 
passed away. All that can be attempted is a brief 
description of the most interesting and outstanding 
features of some of them, and especially of the highest 
peaks of religious thought attained before the Christian 
era. For this reason, little will be said of the Roman 
religion, for the genius of Rome did not lie in the sphere 
of religion, and she borrowed much from Greece. The 
religions of the Persians and of the Hebrews will be 
treated as belonging to the past, because, although 
they are still professed to-day, their chief glory lies in 
bygone ages. 

The Egyptians, as has been shown, recognised that 
the gods required of them a certain standard of virtue ; 
though it would be impossible to guess how far their 
belief in the judgment of the dead affected their con¬ 
duct on earth. We come now to a religion in which 
man’s struggle against evil played the foremost part. 

On the western coast of India, mainly in Bombay, 
there lives a little group of Indians whose religious 
customs differ widely from those of the rest of India. 

29 
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There are less than 100,000 of them in all. The Parsees, 
as their name suggests, had their original home in 
Persia, and they fled to India in the seventh century 
A.D. to escape religious persecution. It is fortunate 
that they and their religion have survived ; for, except 
for a small dwindling community that still lingers on 
in Persia, these Indian Parsees are the only people 
living who profess the Zoroastrian religion, and but 
for them we should know little or nothing of one of the 
noblest religions founded before the time of Christ. 

Persia became civilised much later than Egypt and 
Babylonia, and shortly before Greece. The advanced 
and lofty religion which the Persians came to hold was 
founded by a great reformer who lived 700 years or 
more before Christ, and was called Zarathustra, or to 
give the Greek form of his name by which he is known 
to-day, Zoroaster. We know next to nothing about 
him, for the Persian bible, the Avesta, in which we 
might hope for a full account of him, is now only an 
incomplete fragment. We know, however, that 
Zoroaster must have been full of a burning zeal to 
purge his nation of the degrading belief in many gods, 
for to him it was inconceivable that the Universe was 
governed by hundreds of independent spirits. 

It was not an easy task to persuade a people to give 
up belief in gods which they had worshipped for 
centuries. Zoroaster, therefore, did not absolutely 
deny the existence of other gods, but he declared that 
they had all been created by the one great God, the 
Father of both gods and men, and so gradually the 
more enlightened of his followers came to look upon 
these lesser gods much as we look upon angels. 

The great God of Light,—Ahura Mazda, they called 
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Him, —was spoken of in such terms as “ The Creator/’ 
“ Perfect Holiness,” “ the All-good Spirit.” It was a 
purer and loftier belief than either the Babylonians or 
the Egyptians had attained. The only symbol thought 
pure and bright enough to represent Ahura Mazda 
was Fire, and in their temples sacred fires were always 
kept burning, and are to this day. Five times a day the 
priest enters, and, with gloved hands and the lower part 
of his face veiled that his breath may not pollute the 
fire, sprinkles perfumes on the flames and feeds them 
with the choicest sandal wood. Parsees are sometimes 
ignorantly spoken of as Fire-Worshippers ; but the 
fire is a symbol and no more to be worshipped than 
the Cross that may hang in our churches as a symbol 
of redemption. We too light candles on our altars in 
honour of the Light of the World ; we depict our saints 
with halos of light around their heads, and when the 
Holy Spirit descended after Christ’s death upon His 
Apostles, it was said to be in the appearance of a flame 
of fire. The people of all ages and countries have taken 
the brightness of Light and the purity of Fire as sym¬ 
bols of God. 

The Persians were keenly conscious of much evil in 
the world which they did not think could be the 
creation of Ahura Mazda. Zoroaster taught that 
Ahura did not rule alone in heaven : there was a Twin- 
God, evil in all respects, the exact opposite or counter¬ 
part of Mazda—Ahriman, the Destroyer. These two 
together had created the world, which was thus partly 
good and partly bad. There is no other religion of 
civilised people in which such a belief is found. Man¬ 
kind on the whole has found it impossible to think of 
the Universe as governed by two Creators, for it seems 
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to reduce the whole order of life to war and anarchy. 

Perhaps it was the hardships in the life of the ancient 
Persians, hardships caused largely by the climate and 
the powers of Nature, that caused them to form this 
theory of the Universe. They suffered from severe 
cold in the winter and from intense heat in the summer. 
In parts of Persia there were hot winds of the desert to 
contend against, venomous reptiles of hot swampy 
districts, sand-drifts that destroyed their crops. In 
other parts there were destructive snow storms or 
wild beasts which killed their cattle. Man’s life being 
a continuous struggle, the thought was suggested to 
him that there was strife and conflict everywhere in 
creation—in heaven as well as upon earth. Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman were forever at war with one 
another, and so far, alas ! Ahriman had the greater 
dominion over the earth. But the day would come at 
last when Ahura Mazda would prove the victor, and 
evil would be no more. 

Light was created by Ahura Mazda, darkness by 
Ahriman. All good things in the world, all useful 
plants and animals, all beautiful things, all that was 
good and noble in man himself, were the work of the 
Good Spirit: all evil things, all harmful animals and 
noxious weeds and the sin of man’s heart were the 
creation of the Evil Spirit. 

Zoroaster taught that every man must make his 
choice and range himself on the side of Ahura Mazda. 
He must fight against Ahriman, do his best to destroy 
all harmful things in the world around him, and to beat 
down the evil in his own mind and heart. In the end, 
man, according to his deeds upon earth, must either 
pass into Mazda’s realm of Eternal Light, or else, as 
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he thinks to pass over it, must drop over the bridge 
which only the pure can tread in safety, and fall into 
the everlasting Darkness. 

Such a religion might well breed earnest, active men 
and women bent on the supreme task of fighting 
against evil. Yet Zoroastrianism was at the core a 
pessimistic religion, for man had to match his 
strength against a god, and in heaven itself evil was 
not conquered. 

The more men realised that Heaven required of them 
right conduct as a necessary accompaniment to true 
worship, the more they tended to reject the belief in 
many gods and to become Monotheists. Mention was 
made in the last chapter of a tendency in the ancient 
religions to exalt one deity above all the others, and 
to direct the chief worship to that one, without, 
however, necessarily denying the existence of the rest. 
There are some authorities who believe that far back 
near the beginning of man’s existence upon earth, he 
had an instinctive belief in one mighty Spirit ruling 
all things, and that it was only later when his faith 
became corrupt that he fell to worshipping many 
spirits. But there is not sufficient evidence for us to 
be sure about this. All that we can say with certainty 
is that man’s mind is so made that when he thinks 
seriously about religion he nearly always comes 
ultimately to the belief in one God. 

The people who first came to a clear and firm belief 
in Monotheism were the Hebrews, and this is the 
glorious achievement of their race : in this, they made 
the greatest of all contributions to the thought of 
mankind. 


o 
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It was long before the Jews arrived at that pure 
faith which Jesus used as the foundation on which to 
build the greatest of all religions. At the beginning 
of their history, there was little to distinguish the 
religion of the Jews from that of their neighbours. 
Very briefly we will trace the growth and development 
of their ideas about God. 

It is probable, though there is no trace of it in the 
Bible, that the Jews at first, like all other primitive 
people, worshipped a multitude of spirits. But when 
they came to be organised as a tribe, they came to 
believe in their own special tribal deity, Jahveh, or to 
use the more familiar form of the name, Jehovah. 
All other tribes with whom they came into contact 
had each its own guardian deity, and the Jews did not 
doubt that these had as real an existence as Jahveh. 
But Jahveh alone was worshipped, except by a few 
backsliders who, coming under the influence of other 
tribes, paid homage to strange deities. 

The Hebrew conception of Jahveh was in the early 
stages of their history little higher than that of other 
barbaric peoples. They thought of Him as man-like 
in form and in character, and they believed that He 
had His special home in Sinai, the sacred mountain. 
He was thought of as guarding jealously the interests 
of the Jews, but as cruel and revengeful towards their 
enemies. He delighted in the blood of sacrifices and 
in the smell of burnt offerings. 

It is indeed wonderful that out of these crude notions 
the Hebrews developed a purer and nobler conception 
of God than that of any other ancient people. Little 
by little they began to see more clearly into the truth 
of things. Jahveh was thought of as a spiritual Being 
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enthroned in the heavens, and gradually as the embodi¬ 
ment of Goodness. It was the Hebrew prophets who 
led the people on to an ever greater and finer 
conception of God. 

The chief Hebrew prophets lived in the eighth and 
seventh centuries before Christ. Their message to the 
people, delivered with a terrible earnestness and with a 
zeal that no persecution could quench, was that 
Jehovah demanded unswerving loyalty from the whole 
nation, that he was not satisfied with outward rites 
and ceremonies but must be worshipped “ in Spirit 
and in Truth,” and that worship without righteousness 
was empty and meaningless. If the people persisted 
in their sins and their unreal worship, a terrible 
judgment would fall upon them. Such was the message 
which Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah 
and the rest either hurled out with fiery denunciations, 
or else pressed pleadingly and despairingly upon an 
unheeding people. 

Elijah mocked the belief in other gods than Jahveh. 
Let Baal, the god of the Canaanites, prove his existence 
by answering the prayers of his worshippers. “ Cry 
aloud, for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth and must be awaked.” (I Kings, xviii. 27). 
“ How long halt ye between two opinions ? ” he cries 
to his people. “ If the Lord be God, follow Him ; but 
if Baal, then follow him.” (I Kings, xviii. 21). 

Amos denounced the luxury of the rich, “ that lie 
upon beds of ivory and stretch themselves upon their 
couches, and eat the lambs out of the flock . . . that 
drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the 
chief ointments,” (Amos, vi. 4-6) but who care nothing 
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that the poor are oppressed and deprived of their due. 
God, he says, cares nothing for their empty worship. 
“ Though ye offer me burnt offerings and your meat 
offerings, I will not accept them. . . . Take thou away 
from me the noise of thy songs ; for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. But let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
(Amos, v. 22-24). Amos did not spare the Jews in his 
warnings of punishment to come : he broke down the 
idea of Jehovah as a tribal deity who would deal 
leniently with His own tribe. Jehovah was the God 
of all the tribes and He would punish them all alike 
for their sins. 

Hosea tells of something more in the character of 
God. Not only was He just, righteous and impartial, 
but He was infinitely patient and merciful. “ O 
Israel,” he cries, “ return unto the Lord thy God ; for 
thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you 
words, and turn to the Lord; say unto Him, take 
away all iniquity and receive us graciously . . . 
I (Jehovah) will heal their backsliding, I will love them 
freely : for mine anger is turned away from him. 
I will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon.” (Hosea, 
xiv. 1-6). 

Isaiah emphasised Jehovah’s demand for personal 
holiness and social justice. His message is summed up 
in the beautiful passage : “ Wash you, make you 

clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes ; cease to do evil: learn to do well; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow. Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord : though your sins be as 
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scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” (Isaiah, 
i. 16-18). He predicted a time when war should cease 
and all nations worship Jehovah, (Isaiah, ii. 2-4). 
“ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain : for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” (Isaiah, 
xi. 9). 

Micah speaks of the abundant forgiveness of God in 
words that bring to mind Christ’s parable of the 
Prodigal Son. “ Who is a God like unto thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgressions 
of the remnant of his heritage ? He retaineth not His 
anger forever, He delighteth in mercy. He will turn 
again, He will have compassion upon us ; He will 
subdue our iniquities ; and Thou wilt cast all their 
sins into the depths of the sea.” (Micah, vii. 18-19). 
It was this prophet who summed up the duty of man 
in the beautiful words : “He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? ” (Micah, vi. 8). 

With Jeremiah, the prophet whose heart was rent 
for the people’s sins, there was no longer any doubt 
that Jehovah, from whose worship the people so 
lightly turned, was the mighty Creator of the world, 
and there was no other beside Him. “ But the Lord 
is the true God. He is the living God, and an ever¬ 
lasting king : at His wrath the earth shall tremble, 
and the nations shall not be able to abide His in¬ 
dignation. Thus shall ye say unto them, the gods 
that have not made the heavens and the earth, they 
shall perish from the earth, and from under these 
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heavens. He hath made the earth by His power, 
He hath established the world by His wisdom, and 
hath stretched out the heavens by His discretion.” 
(Jer. x. 10-12). 

It must not be imagined that these high conceptions 
of God were shared by all the Hebrew people. Few of 
them had yet attained so pure a religion and they 
persecuted the prophets for accusing them of sin and 
idolatry and of foretelling Jehovah’s judgments: 
according to tradition, Isaiah was sawn in sunder, 
Micah went in fear of his life, Jeremiah was said to 
have been stoned to death. Yet the high faith 
of the few was some day to become the belief of 
all. The highest peak of religious thought, before 
the coming of Christ, was reached by the Hebrew 
prophets. 

In a neighbouring country other great thinkers 
helped, as the Hebrew prophets had done, to make 
the Western world ready to receive the new religion. 
Individual Greeks reached very high religious ideals 
by following a line of thought quite different from that 
of the Jews. 

Greek religion had once been the worship of spirits— 
spirits of springs and forests and rivers like those of 
all primitive peoples. There had also been animal 
deities, and strange rites in honour of the Bull or the 
Sow ot the Serpent. But the original inhabitants of 
Greece were conquered by armies from the North, the 
Hellenes, who brought with them their own gods 
whose worship they imposed on the subject race. 
These were the Olympian gods and goddesses of whom 
we all know. But the Greeks never became very 
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deeply attached to them, for they were aliens from 
the first. 

Athens became the leading city of Greece, and the 
centre of political, artistic and intellectual life. The 
citizens of Athens idealised their city and venerated 
her with a patriotism that was almost a religion. 
Athene, their guardian goddess—named after the city, 
(though a Greek might have said that the city was 
named after her)—was the only deity besides Zeus 
who really captured their affections. 

The Olympian family, Apollo, Hera, Hermes, 
Athene, Aphrodite, and the rest, were very graceful 
and artistic beings. Everything the Greeks touched 
or thought of they beautified ; and the myths told 
about them were full of spirit and romance. The poet 
Homer, about 900 b.c., had transformed the stories, 
which at first had been crude and unpolished, into great 
literature. Yet it must be confessed that these gods 
and goddesses were not always moral beings ; they 
did things of which an average Greek citizen would 
have been ashamed. The reason for this, was that 
the deities as we saw in a previous chapter were 
originally personifications of things in Nature, such as 
the Wind, the Lightning, the Moon or the Sky; and 
the Wind or the Lightning, thought of as persons, do 
not always act with the mercy or the discretion that 
one would expect from a human being. It was because 
of this that the more thoughtful men and women of 
Greece began to turn away with dissatisfaction and 
disgust from the popular stories told about the gods, 
and exalted Zeus, the god of the sky, to the position 
of Father of gods and men, and the embodiment of 
justice and goodness. 
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In the temples the gods were publicly worshipped 
with prayer and sacrifice. But for the specially devout, 
there existed a secret form of worship, known as the 
Mystery, which is one of the most interesting features 
of Greek religion. The origin of the Mysteries is lost 
in prehistoric obscurity : it is thought that they were at 
first the crude, magical rites by which all primitive 
people believe that they can procure good crops 
and fertility; and possibly they came to be held 
in secrecy after the conquering Hellenes came down 
from the north and imposed the worship of their 
own Olympian deities upon the earlier inhabitants of 
Greece. 

The centre of worship in the Mysteries was generally 
either Demeter, the Earth-mother, and her daughter, 
Persephone, or else the god of the Vine, Dionysus— 
patrons of agriculture, who did not belong to the family 
of Olympians. 

By the sixth century the Mysteries had become on 
the whole an advanced and inspiring type of worship. 
Their character will be best understood by a description 
of one of the most famous, that held at Eleusis, some 
miles outside Athens. The ceremony lasted for 
several days. There were sacred processions between 
Eleusis and Athens, and many preliminary rites that 
had to be performed by those who were to take part 
in the Mysteries. They had to fast, listen to a priestly 
address, go down to bathe at the sea-shore, be sprinkled 
with the blood of a sacrificed animal, don ceremonial 
dress and visit many wayside shrines on the way to 
the sacred hall at Eleusis where the Mysteries were 
performed. Here the crowd of curious sightseers 
who had accompanied the procession from Athens had 
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to disperse, and the worshippers, bound by a vow 
of secrecy, entered into the hall. Much of what passed 
within no research will probably ever certainly reveal, 
but certain facts are known and others conjectured. A 
religious drama was acted, representing the myth of 
Demeter and Persephone, in which Persephone, while 
gathering flowers, was seized and drawn beneath the 
ground by Pluto, lord of the Underworld, but at length 
was partially restored to the sorrowing Demeter and 
permitted to reside for two-thirds of the year upon the 
earth with her mother. It is probable that the 
culminating point in the service was when the priest 
showed to the worshippers certain sacred objects, 
perhaps idols of the goddesses or holy stones of great 
antiquity ; and by the sight of these the initiated ones 
were believed to enter into communion with Demeter 
and to partake of divine joy and peace. Thus the 
Mysteries were a form of Sacrament—that is to say, a 
worship in which divine influence is conveyed through 
the senses. 

Of somewhat later origin were the Mysteries in 
honour of Dionysus, and here the sacramental element 
is even more apparent. For one of the rites performed 
was the eating of a sacred meal consisting of the raw 
flesh of an animal which was believed—if not to be an 
incarnation of Dionysus himself—at any rate to be the 
medium through which the god lent his power and 
spirit to his worshippers. The ceremonies aroused 
great religious excitement and ecstasy. 

Greece was much influenced in her religion, as in other 
things, by Egypt and still more by Crete, both of which 
had been civilised for many centuries before Greece. 
It is thought that the character of the Mysteries was 
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somewhat changed and their meaning widened by 
contact with Egyptian ideas and practices concerning 
the after-life. Descriptions of solemn funeral rites in 
honour of Osiris, god of the Underworld, attached to 
vivid beliefs in an active existence after death, crept 
into Greece, and attracted the minds of many who were 
dissatisfied with the vague and shadowy land of spirits 
in which the Greeks, like the Babylonians, believed. 
Demeter and Dionysus, both deities of the earth and 
patrons of agriculture, easily took on in addition the 
character of gods of the Underworld, and, like Osiris 
in Egypt, imparted in the Mysteries the secrets of the 
next life, taught the initiated how to prepare for a life 
of future bliss in the Elysian Fields, and promised 
divine help and guidance. 

The poetic grace of these mystic rites must have made 
a strong emotional appeal to a race so sensitive to 
beauty as were the Greeks ; and if those initiated into 
the holy mysteries were indeed, as was said, “ pure of 
soul ” after their sacrificial washings, it would be hard 
to find a more advanced form of worship in the pre- 
Christian world. 

The Mysteries provided ample outlet for the emotions 
of the religiously minded, but they made no special 
appeal to the intellect. An outburst of philosophic 
thought for which Greece is famous occurred in the 
fifth century B.C. and continued through the fourth 
and third. It had, on the whole, little regard for the 
Mysteries. Had the religious emotions and the in¬ 
tellectual convictions of the Greeks run into one 
channel, they might have produced a very advanced 
and elevated religion. But Greek religion and Greek 
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philosophy were like rivers rising from different sources 
whose channels, on the whole, did not converge. 

About the sixth century B.C. there arose a number 
of great thinkers in Greece and in her colonies in Asia 
Minor and Sicily, whose minds were mainly occupied 
with scientific problems of the Universe. Among 
many famous names, Thales, Pythagoras, and Anaxa¬ 
goras may be mentioned. Astronomy and Mathe¬ 
matics were two favourite fields of study; but what 
concerns us more is their investigations into the nature 
and origin of the world. They were mainly interested 
in finding an ultimate “ substance ” out of which all 
material things were made, and one declared it to be 
water; another, air; another, fire, and so on. But 
they all recognised that in both earth and sky there was 
Order and a changeless obedience to Law ; and they 
therefore came to assume that there was some great 
Source of Reason, uncreated Being, or universal Mind, 
controlling nature. In their investigation into the 
natural causes of things, they tended to leave out of 
consideration the gods and goddesses of Olympus. 

During the two following centuries, arose the world- 
famous philosophers, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
who, while interested in all kinds of science, searched 
more deeply for a fundamental Truth underlying all 
things, and also sought to discover the best ways in 
which men might live in accordance with that Truth. 
Their minds worked quite differently from those of the 
Hebrew prophets, who knew by a sure instinct before 
they began to reason that God existed, knew by the 
purity and fervour of their own lives that He was good, 
and were only anxious to find out what His will might 
be for themselves and their nation. It was as though 
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God had partly let the Hebrews into His secrets, but 
desired that the Greeks should wrestle with their own 
minds for the truth. Yet sometimes their thought 
soared almost as high as that of the prophets. 

The philosophers were agreed that the Olympian 
deities, if they existed, were not as the myths depicted 
them : they were not like men, with the passions and 
vices of men. The philosophers did not altogether 
deny the existence of the gods ; for the Greeks were by 
nature a very tolerant race, and what the great majority 
of men believed they were inclined to agree must con¬ 
tain some truth. But they scoffed at the grotesque 
and immoral stories connected with the Olympians, 
and entirely altered their nature, by declaring them to 
be either symbols of the one supreme Being, or lesser 
beings issuing from Him as streamlets from a river. 
For the philosophers reasoned that there must be one 
great Creator, the First Cause of all existing things, a 
perfect Being whom eyes could not see nor mind 
imagine. This was not a vivid realisation, such as the 
Hebrews had, of a Personal God interested in the 
affairs of men, and guarding and guiding them from day 
to day. He was not a God whom the Greeks could 
worship : He was too unimaginable and distant for 
that. They believed in Him because their reason 
forced them to do so : He was a philosophic Principle, 
an Abstraction, rather than a Personality, as Jahveh 
was to the Jews. What He was like, man was not 
capable of knowing, but the philosophers believed, 
because their hearts told them so, that He was good. 
Their erroneous astronomy taught them that the 
earth was the centre of the universe and that the stars 
and planets revolved round it. From this they deduced 
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that He who controlled the stars had some good pur¬ 
pose for man, though that purpose was beyond human 
understanding. 

Socrates, the greatest moral teacher of Greece, 
struck a new note in philosophic teaching, by calling 
men to devote themselves less to the investigation of 
physical sciences and to pay more heed to their souls. 
In the market-place of Athens, Socrates, barefoot and 
poorly-clad, attracted round him a band of young 
disciples, whom he taught by a method of systematic 
questioning, known now as the “ Socratic dialogue.” 
He showed them that knowledge—so eagerly sought 
in those days—was one with Goodness, and that men 
must be convinced of the Sin and Ignorance which 
possessed their souls. He called them away from the 
care of their bodies and urged them to live the simple 
life of the philosopher, by which alone they could 
learn what was Good and unite themselves to it. His 
views did not deter him from taking an active part in 
the life of the state when Athens was in danger. He 
served in the Peloponnesian War, gaining a reputa¬ 
tion for physical courage, and he held office just before 
the final terrible defeat by the Spartans fell upon his 
city in 404 B.C. By an act of terrible injustice, he was 
finally in his old age tried and condemned on a charge 
of having corrupted the young, flouted the gods of 
Athens, and introduced new divinities of his own. 

The death of Socrates sent a number of his disciples 
into exile, and among them Plato. After much travel 
and study, he settled again in Athens and founded a 
school of philosophy at the Academy. Of all Greek 
thinkers, Plato came nearest in some of his writings to 
the Christian ideal of life, and he has therefore been 
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called the “ Christian before Christ.” He believed that 
somewhere was to be found a Being of absolute Beauty, 
Wisdom and Truth, the Author of all that was good ; 
and that man’s highest task was to find and fix his gaze 
upon this Source of all Goodness. This could be done by 
none but the philosopher. He likened the lives of ordin¬ 
ary men immersed in the trivial affairs of the world, to a 
groping among shadows in a gruesome, underground 
den, from which the philosopher must climb arduously 
out into the dazzling light of the sun above; and 
having released himself, must return to the den to 
persuade his fellow men to follow him into the daylight. 
The man whose heart was fixed upon the invisible 
world and upon eternal values would recover his lost 
beauty of soul, and become at one with Truth and Good¬ 
ness. But for all that were not thus released, Plato 
held, with earlier thinkers, there was a constant and 
wearisome transmigration from one body to another 
awaiting the soul after death. 

Plato deplored the popular stories about the gods, 
depicting them as fickle, deceitful, cruel and sinful; 
and much as he admired the great poet Homer, who 
had originated many of them, considered that they 
should be suppressed. God, he said, must be repre¬ 
sented as He really is, true, unchanging, of infinite 
Justice and Virtue, and no otherwise. 

Athens, the centre of Greek thought, had fallen before 
the Spartans five years before the death of Socrates. 
Plato, in the period that followed, had hoped that the 
form of society might be recast, and a new, idealised 
Athens rise on the ruins of the old. But Aristotle, in 
the service of the king of Macedon, knew that there was 
now little hope of raising Utopias in Greece : the proud, 
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liberty-loving race was to pass under the yoke of 
Alexander the Great. 

During this time of calamity, the spirit of the 
Athenians, who loved their city above all else, was 
well-nigh broken. All that they most revered was 
falling in ruins about them; and amid the general 
wreckage the Olympian deities fell too. Their worship 
had been the State religion, and State and Religion 
crumbled together. Men gradually ceased to believe 
in the gods who had failed to save their city. 

Cultured Athenians interested themselves more and 
more in thought and philosophy to find relief from the 
depressing conditions around them. Young men 
crowded around any learned teacher in the market¬ 
place, attended philosophical lectures, or stood in 
groups engrossed in earnest discussion together. 
Since the days of Socrates or Plato, however, the 
character of Greek philosophy had changed. It had 
withdrawn its interest from the world, as it were, and 
concentrated even more on the life of the individual, 
and on human conduct. 

There were three chief schools of thought which 
claimed to teach their disciples how to live the most 
satisfactory existence upon earth. The Cynics, of whom 
Diogenes was the great example, taught men to detach 
themselves from all the unnecessary paraphernalia of 
life and to return to “ Nature,” to live the simplest pos¬ 
sible life, to ignore social customs, formalities and con¬ 
ventions, to rid themselves of riches and to care for 
nothing but goodness. To fear nothing, to possess 
nothing, to desire nothing: herein lay peace for the 
soul, a peace that no outward event could disturb. 
Some said that Diogenes, cutting himself off from all 
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culture and civilisation, from all the amenities and even 
the decencies of life, lived a dog’s life, but he had 
many followers, and out of the sect of Cynics sprang 
a yet nobler school of thinkers. 

The Stoics attained a very high ideal of character 
and life. They taught men to aim above all things 
at the attainment of virtue ; duty must be performed, 
no matter at what cost. The purpose of God was 
always good : whatever therefore befell men must be 
borne without flinching or murmuring. The Stoics 
schooled themselves in the heroic endurance of suffering 
for which their name still stands. There must be 
courage and an absolute refusal under any circumstances 
to compromise with morality. Moreover, they taught, 
as Diogenes, “ the citizen of the world,” had done, 
that all men were brothers, bound together in common 
obedience to the great purpose of life. 

The Epicurean school of philosophy taught a rather 
different rule of conduct, and came in time to stand 
for an easy-going, self-indulgent view of life. But its 
founder, Epicurus, was a good man who believed that 
men were by nature happy and had a right to happi¬ 
ness. The greatest happiness was to be found in 
virtue and especially in affection and benevolence 
towards others. Happiness could be found in the 
mind even though the body was tortured with pain, 
and in all conditions of life the happiness that springs 
from inward goodness was to be sought above all else. 

All these three schools, whether they taught In¬ 
difference, Courage or Happiness as the watchword 
of life, helped to put new spirit into the despairing 
Athenians. But they did little to replace the lost 
religion of Greece. They undermined men’s faith in 
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the old gods without putting enough in its place. 
There had been a time when the Athenian populace 
had persecuted the philosophers for their impiety 
towards the Olympian deities, as the Jews had per¬ 
secuted the Prophets. Philosophers had been pro¬ 
secuted or driven into exile : Socrates had been put 
to death. But now everyone became indifferent to 
the old religion and men could say what they liked of 
the gods without danger. The old faith was dead : 
men ceased even to believe in the oracles where the 
gods had for so long been thought to speak with man. 
Surely the time was ripe for the Greeks to become 
Monotheists and to adopt a purer and higher religion. 

When at length there came to Greece St. Paul and, 
after him, other Christian preachers, their task was 
half done for them before they arrived. The phil¬ 
osophers had struck down the pagan religion: 
Christianity was needed to teach the Greek mind 
what that great supreme God of the philosophers was 
like, that they might understand and worship. 



Chapter IV 
HINDUISM 

I N previous chapters we have been considering the 
religions of the past. If in these the faith of Jews 
and Parsees has been included, it is because the chief 
glory of their religion lies in ages long past. We 
come now to speak of existing religions of the world 
to-day, and we begin with Hinduism because it is the 
most ancient. For that reason, among others, it is 
the most complex and difficult to understand. 

The origin of Hinduism cannot be traced back to a 
single founder such as Buddha or Mohammed. It has 
grown gradually out of the thought and experience of 
the people, extending over many centuries. The 
oldest of the sacred books of Hinduism, parts of which 
are chanted to this day in public worship, is of very 
great antiquity, dating back at least to the period 
when the Israelites were in Egypt (about 1500 B.C.) 
and perhaps very much further. The present Hindu 
religion is the result of an accumulation of ideas and 
practices during some three or four thousand years. 

Over two hundred million people in India profess 
Hinduism, and these range from the highly cultured 
and intellectual to the semi-barbaric. Between the 
native of some Southern village and the highly educated 
inhabitant of the town there is the difference between 
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an ancient Briton of Roman times and an Oxford 
graduate. A religion which embraces men and women 
at such different stages of civilisation is bound to be 
a very complex one, and probably will contain many 
inconsistencies. 

Finally the Hindus are, on the whole, a very spirit¬ 
ually minded and thoughtful race. They are much 
more capable than Westerners of abstract thinking. 
The material world around them is less important and 
real to them than it is to us, but in the world of thought 
they are much more at home than we are. Many of 
their ideas, therefore, we find difficult to follow, for 
we are less accustomed to delving into the philosophic 
causes of things. 

For these three reasons it is important that Hinduism 
should be studied very carefully and that hasty 
generalisations should be avoided, lest we do injustice 
to the religion of the most intellectual race in the 
world. It will be more easily understood if we trace 
in brief outline the history of its development. 

The Hindus were a race of conquerors who entered 
India on the north-west about 1500 B.C., and, as their 
name indicates, settled for some time in the region 
of the Indus river, before pressing on to subdue more 
of the darker-skinned and primitive race, the Dra- 
vidians, who inhabited India. They brought with 
them a number of songs and hymns which were passed 
down orally from generation to generation. In course 
of time these Vedas, as they were called, were written 
down, and there are preserved to this day copies of 
them that are fourteen or fifteen hundred years old, 
written on birch-bark or palm leaves, and fastened 
together by a cord through a hole in the centre. These 
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hymns are addressed to many different deities, though 
the great majority of them are in honour of their 
favourite gods who had evidently come to be exalted 
above the rest. There was Indra, whose name like 
that of the Greek Athene was clearly derived from 
the name of his worshippers ; he was the Thunder-god 
who did battle against the drought and released the 
life-giving rain upon the parched earth. There was 
Agni, the Fire-god, with flaming hair and golden 
teeth, who rushed wind-driven through the forest, 
scattering sparks and devouring trees. And there was 
Soma, the god of a highly valued plant, the sap of 
which the Hindus made into an exhilarating drink. 
Besides these three, there were many minor nature 
deities, gods of the Sun, and the Dawn, and the Winds, 
among whom two may be mentioned because of their 
later significance : Vishnu, a sun-god, and Rudra, a 
fierce god of storms. These Vedas were evidently 
written by a refined and artistic people with a sense 
of the beauty of nature similar to that of the Greeks. 
But their religion was that of a pastoral, not yet 
civilised people. They had not yet attained the belief 
in one sole God, and the ethical qualities of their 
deities were not very prominent: they were gods who 
delighted in battle and in sacrifices and in offerings 
of Soma. The cow on which the life of the tribe 
depended was held sacred, and the sound of its lowing 
was music in the ears of this simple and joyous people. 

Centuries passed, and three great changes came over 
this primitive Hindu religion : we have not sufficient 
evidence to say how or when. 

In the first place religious services became much 
more elaborate. All kinds of rites and ceremonies 
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grew up, which only a trained and proficient priest 
could perform. Sacrifices entailing much bloodshed 
were thought necessary to propitiate the gods. This 
meant that the priesthood who alone held the key to 
these sacrifices became very important, for without it, 
the people felt that they would be cut off from inter¬ 
course with their gods. Somewhere between 800 and 
600 B.C. books of ritual, comments on the Vedas, and 
prayers, called the Brahmanas, were compiled for the 
priests’ use. 

There was a change, moreover, in the gods that were 
worshipped. There was a tendency for various gods 
in turn to be exalted above the rest; or perhaps 
different clans and villages adopted one of the deities 
as their special guardian. So, as in other ancient 
religions, the people began to feel out dimly towards 
one supreme God, but they were for the most part 
far from being monotheists. Two of the minor Vedic 
gods, Vishnu and Rudra, whose name was to be 
changed to Siva, began to rise to prominence, and the 
more popular they became, the more Indra, Agni, and 
the rest were obscured by them. 

The more enlightened and cultured Hindus began 
to turn away dissatisfied from the popular beliefs ; 
and, like the Greek philosophers but several centuries 
before them, they began to evolve theories of the 
Universe, of Man and of his destiny. So the develop¬ 
ment of a Hindu philosophy was the third great change. 
It was embodied in another group of sacred books, the 
Upanishads, written about 500 years before Christ. 

The Upanishads spoke of one Supreme Being from 
Whom all things took their origin and Who pervaded 
the entire Universe. This Being could not be 
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described, for It was not comprehensible by the mind 
of man. The pronoun 44 It ” is used rather than 
44 He ” for this was no personal God, and the Hindus 
used the name Brahma, which is in the neuter gender, 
to describe It. It was in no respect like man, and 
therefore the mind of man could form no conception 
of It. It was Mind, Soul, without any personal 
attributes attached to It: It resembled the mind and 
soul of man as a boundless ocean might resemble a 
little water contained in a vessel. The philosophy 
which takes this view of God is known as Pantheism. 
Now it is difficult to think of a conception to which 
no adjective may be attached, such as Just, Merciful, 
Mighty, to aid one’s imagination; and still more 
difficult was it to love or worship. It was an idea 
which almost threatened to blot out the belief in God 
altogether from the popular mind. 

The soul of man, and the “soul ”—if one may use 
that term—of every created thing, was part of this 
Divine Essence : all vessels containing water from the 
same great ocean. Some day all created things would 
return to their Source, and this was the goal of man’s 
spirit. It was to be absorbed, to lose itself in God, 
as a streamlet is lost in the sea. The repetition of this 
metaphor seems inevitable, as the only one adequate 
to express the impersonal nature of God. The end 
of man was thus thought to be the losing of his in¬ 
dividuality in a Being mightier than himself. It is 
difficult for a Western mind to realise how deeply the 
Hindu believes in this impersonal nature of God : to 
him personality is a limitation that it is impossible to 
think of as belonging to God. 

Now this God of the philosophers, although pervading 
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A unique example of a temple dedicated to Brahma ; visited annually by 
thousands of pilgrims. 
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everything in the Universe, seemed to be far away from 
men and not interested in their doings. Brahma did 
not uphold or inspire or punish or forgive or judge 
mankind, for mankind was governed by two unchange¬ 
able laws, which we may call the laws of Samsara and 
Karma. A full account of their working was first 
given in one of the Upanishads. By the first of these 
laws, the soul of man was doomed to a perpetual 
wandering. After death it returned in another body— 
that of a human being or of an animal. Life succeeded 
life : man was tied to a long succession of births and 
deaths, until after countless years he reached the 
consummation of union with the Divine Being. By 
the law of Karma, the form which a man took when he 
was reborn and the circumstances of his new life 
depended upon his previous one, for a man reaped 
precisely what he had sown. Every action, good or 
bad, was like a seed bound to bear fruit: there was no 
escaping this law. Whatever a man suffered or enjoyed 
in one life was the result of his thoughts and actions 
in a previous one. The desire of the soul should be to 
aim at a higher and higher form of goodness, until at 
length a life of meditation, fasting and selflessness 
broke the chain of births and deaths, and absorption 
in Brahma was attained. 

Such was and is, generally speaking, Hindu philoso¬ 
phy. But we must not lose sight of the fact that there 
was, as there is still, one religion for the philosopher and 
one for the man-in-the-street. Religion for the 
majority of Hindus was an elaborate ritualistic worship 
of Vishnu, Siva, or of other deities, with a view to 
propitiating them and securing material blessings 
upon earth. 
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The worship of Vishnu, once an unimportant sun- 
god of the Vedas, became especially popular and wide¬ 
spread, and there came to be attached to it a new and 
interesting conception. Vishnu was said to have 
appeared upon earth in time past in various forms in 
order to save mankind from special dangers, and the 
forms of his appearances were known as Avatas—a 
word meaning “ descent.’* Mythical stories were told 
of these descents, describing his incarnation as a fish 
which saved the parent of mankind from a mighty 
deluge, another in which he figures as a tortoise and 
supports a mountain on his back, a third which shows 
him as a dwarf waging war against a demon, and so 
on. Myths such as these wind themselves round the 
religion of all primitive peoples ; but their importance 
in Hindu religion lies in the theory of Avatas, by which 
they are related to the god Vishnu. This theory, as 
we shall see, was to play a great part in the religion 
of India. 

The Hindu religion was seriously in need of reform. 
It had become overlaid with a mass of complicated 
ritual, which the priests made use of to increase their 
own power. They dominated the lives of the people 
to the destruction of simple and sincere worship. To 
those who would give themselves up to a life of religion, 
the philosophers spoke of the need of fastings and of 
meditations rather than of good works. The people 
recognised vaguely a large number of gods, while the 
upper classes* belief in the impersonal, all-pervading 
Essence was difficult and unsatisfying. 

Moreover, a rigid caste system, which strictly forbade 
all intermarriage and social intercourse between certain 
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classes of people, had grown up side by side with 
the Hindu religion, and was arousing the discontent 
of the unprivileged members of the community. It 
cannot be said with certainty how caste originated in 
India, but the fact that the Hindu equivalent for the 
word means “colour” points to the time when the 
fairer-skinned Hindus conquered the darker race which 
they found in India, and probably branded them with 
the mark of social inferiority. There were, however, 
four castes in India, the priestly caste, the warrior 
caste, the landed and merchant caste, and the lowest 
of all, that of the artisans and servants ; and since the 
highest of these was that of the priests and not that of 
the warriors, it looks as if caste had not merely been a 
matter of conquest, but was also a religious institution. 
The men of the lowest caste were excluded, not only 
from most social, but also from many religious privileges 
and might not take part in certain ceremonies. Nor 
were they believed to have equal chances in future 
lives with the higher castes, but would have to wait 
longer, according to the teaching of the priests, for the 
attainment of Nirvana. 

In the sixth century B.C. two great reform move¬ 
ments arose in India. The earlier of these was 
Jainism, a movement which required severe mortifica¬ 
tions and austerities from its followers, enforced a most 
minute and tender respect for all living things down to 
the smallest insect, showed little respect for caste or 
for the authority of the priests, condemned ceremonial 
sacrifices, and transferred worship from the Hindu 
deities to their own human founder and others reputed 
to have taught the doctrines of Jainism. 

The other, and greater movement of reform was 
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Buddhism. Gautama Buddha intended, not to create 
a new religion, but to reform the old. The influence 
of his life and teaching, however, was so great, that it 
had the effect of grafting a new religion on to Hinduism. 
Buddhism must be dealt with separately in another 
chapter. Here it will be enough to say that Buddha’s 
great aim was to raise the moral standards of Hinduism, 
and to teach his followers that gentleness, humility and 
self-control were of more consequence than any rites 
and ceremonies. A priesthood claiming mysterious 
powers of communication with the deities was to him 
the merest superstition; nothing availed but right 
conduct. Buddhism, if it had prevailed in India, 
would have broken the power of the priesthood and 
altogether abolished the system of caste. 

Jainism has survived in India to the present day, but 
Buddhism, after a brief period of popularity, was 
destined at length to be driven out of the land. The 
privileged caste of priests was too powerful to be 
vanquished ; during the centuries they had established 
a hold over the minds of the people which could not be 
shaken off. It is doubtful, however, whether Hinduism 
would have triumphed had it not been revived and 
developed along new lines, materially changing its 
character, and giving it an emotional appeal which it 
had before lacked. 

The hearts of men in all lands and ages have craved to 
worship a God in human form, One whom the imagin¬ 
ation can grasp as a visible and tangible reality ; and 
there is a constantly recurring tendency for men to 
deify some hero of either history or legend. Hinduism 
had lacked the attraction of a personal relationship 
between worshipper and Deity, until it underwent a 
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strange new development, which so increased its 
popularity that it was able to combat Buddhism and 
oust it from India. We have seen how the doctrine had 
arisen that Vishnu—one of the most widely worshipped 
of the deities—had in times past appeared upon earth 
in various forms in order to lend aid to mankind in days 
of crisis and distress. Such a doctrine lent relief to the 
inescapable law of Karma, and allowed mercy some¬ 
times to temper justice. Two of these incarnations— 
or, to use the Hindu word, Avataras—of Vishnu were 
the heroes, Rama and Krishna, who came to be 
worshipped as identical with the god Vishnu, and are 
still widely worshipped to this day. Thus, two 
centuries before the incarnation of Christ, Hindus were 
claiming that one of their gods had appeared in human 
form upon the earth. It is important to discover all 
that can be ascertained of the earliest records of these 
two deified heroes. 

The story of Rama is to be found in a very ancient 
and beautiful epic poem known as the Ramayana, 
which was compiled about 500 B.C. It tells of how 
Rama, a virtuous and knightly prince, was banished 
to a forest by his father, together with his young wife, 
Sita, who chose to go with him. Sita was carried away 
by a mighty giant whom neither god nor demon could 
slay, but Rama by his courage and virtue proved equal 
to the task and rescued Sita from her doom. This 
was clearly no religious book, and there is no suggestion 
of the theory of incarnation which came later to be 
attached to the name of Rama. Of about the same 
date (500 B.C.) was another great epic poem, the 
Mahabharata, in which the story of Krishna is told; 
he is a warrior king of purely human character. In 
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later editions of these poems, however, passages were 
interpolated which declared their heroes to be semi¬ 
divine ; and these were followed by the doctrine of 
Vishnu’s incarnations. 

The Bhagavad Gita, a devotional book written about 
200 B.C., was inserted into the Mahabharata, and it 
exalted Krishna to the position of a personal God, the 
supreme incarnation of Vishnu. It is a discourse 
between Krishna, now the divine warrior, and his 
servant, Arjuna, in which the way of holiness and per¬ 
fect living is set forth. Man must purify himself by 
austere practices, by making himself indifferent to 
pain and pleasure, by self-control and self-denial, but, 
above all, by devotion to Krishna ; then he will attain 
peace in this life and release after death from the 
recurring chain of new births which tied him to an 
earthly existence. It was the call to personal devotion 
to Krishna, to a life lived for love of him, that made the 
Bhagavad Gita, what it still remains to-day, the most 
popular of all the sacred books of Hinduism. Com¬ 
pared with the cold philosophy of Brahma—the 
impersonal abstraction which was beyond the mind 
of man to comprehend—this faith in Krishna, even 
though based on no historical fact, was a light shining 
in darkness. Krishna came to replace Buddha in the 
hearts of the people, and Hinduism remained the 
religion of India. 

The Hindus continued to worship several gods. 
Whatever the learned priests might believe about 
Brahma, the sole supreme God, the people worshipped 
various gods, of whom Vishnu and Siva (Rudra re¬ 
christened) were the chief. So deeply implanted 
was the reverence for these two deities that there 
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was little hope of the priests ever being able to 
eradicate it. 

If Hinduism were not to split into two quite separate 
religions, a compromise of some kind was needed to 
bind together the faith of the priests and the faith of 
the people. This was accomplished in the eighth 
century A.D. by a reform movement which is connected 
with the name of a wise Brahman, Sankara. He taught 
what while Brahma was the supreme Ruler of all 
things, the other gods, such as Vishnu or Siva, were 
manifestations of Brahma. Vishnu was Brahma act¬ 
ing as the God of Life, Siva was Brahma acting as the 
God of Death and Destruction. These formed a kind 
of Trinity, of Whom the first Person was too high above 
man’s conception to be worshipped except indirectly 
through the other two. Sankara also evolved another 
new idea which is very typical of Hinduism to-day. 
He taught that all material things, the world and all 
it contained, had no real existence, but was Maya, an 
illusion or phantom. The only reality was the all- 
pervading Brahma, of whose essence was the soul of 
man, and with whom the soul must ultimately be 
united. All the outward things that seemed real to 
the senses would then melt away like clouds before the 
sun. 

Such is the outline of the chief stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the Hindu religion. Numberless sects of 
different tendencies were formed through the centuries, 
which it would be impossible here to describe, and 
the Hindu religion to-day presents a vast accumulation 
of varying doctrines and practices. A brief account 
of it as it now exists can only consist of broad general¬ 
isations. There is still a wide difference between the 
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religion of the priest and the religion of the people; 
and the religion of the people of the north is very 
different from the religion of the people of the south 
of India. 

Siva is held by the Brahmans, or priests, as the most 
highly honoured of the manifestations of God, and in 
nearly every village a shrine is erected to him. But 
Vishnu is the more popular deity, especially in his 
incarnate forms of Krishna and Rama. Besides these, 
however, there are other gods, such as Kali, the wife 
of Siva, and Hanuman, the monkey-god, who receive 
worship; and while it is certainly true that the 
educated Hindu has for long been a monotheist, there 
are very evident signs of polytheism among the people. 
Two ideas have taken deep hold upon the minds of 
all Hindus : that of Maya, the unreality of material 
things ; and that of Karma, the law by which every 
action matures and bears fruit in future existences, 
and can only cease to operate when man has become 
fit to be merged again into the Divine Essence from 
which he drew. But there are elements in Hindu 
religious practice which seem to have little connection 
with this philosophy, and are clearly obsolete relics 
of a more primitive form of religion. Such are the 
reverence still paid to the sacred cow, the devotion 
shown to ancestors in the form of sacrifices of food and 
prayer at certain times, and the outcastes’ belief in 
many evil spirits, which scarcely resembles Hinduism 
proper at all. The priests, in spite of their great power 
and influence, have no choice but to countenance 
many superstitions and many undesirable rites and 
ceremonies among so vast a nation of people at varying 
stages of culture. 
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But with all this it is undoubtedly true that the 
Hindu mind is characterised by an intensely spiritual 
outlook upon life and by a great earnestness in matters 
of religion. These things the West is beginning to 
appreciate, and there are searchers after Truth in 
Europe and America who are greatly attracted to 
Hindu thought. They have come to believe that 
Hinduism has something to contribute to Western 
thought, and that it may help them to understand 
their own religion; a few are even ready to declare 
that it lets man more deeply into the spiritual secrets 
of life than does Christianity itself. This point of view 
we will consider in the last chapter of this book. 



Chapter V 

BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHING 

O F all the religions outside Christianity, Buddhism 
appeals most to the Western mind, and the source 
of its attraction is undoubtedly the figure of its great 
founder, Gautama, the Buddha. Even where his 
teaching has been forgotten or his explicit commands 
ignored and overlaid with elaborate rites and cere¬ 
monials, the influence of his life and character still to 
some extent permeates his religion. In this. Buddhism 
is essentially different from Hinduism ; for while the 
source of the latter is to be sought in the speculations 
of philosophers, in legends and myths, in complex 
theories and ancient traditions, the former—however 
far it be removed from the teaching of its founder— 
draws its vitality from the historic fact of Buddha’s 
existence upon earth. This gives Buddhism a super¬ 
ficial resemblance to Christianity, which is enhanced 
by the similarity of some of the Buddha’s teaching 
to that of Christ; but, as will be apparent later, the 
cleavage between the two religions is in reality a very 
wide one. 

Gautama lived in the sixth century before Christ. 
At that time the Hindus living in the Ganges valley 
were split up into numbers of small, warring tribes, 
each with its own prince. One such tribe, the Sakyas, 
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having pushed further east than most of their race, 
was dwelling at Kapilavastu, about a hundred miles 
north-east of the modern city of Benares. Here 
Gautama was born, son of the rajah of the Sakya 
tribe, within sight of the giant Himalayas some thirty 
or forty miles away. 

For twenty-eight years Gautama led the life typical 
of a rajah’s son in that primitive Indian civilisation. 
But a meditative and religious temperament led him 
further and further away from the life of activity and 
warfare to which his position called him ; and at last, 
acting on a sudden determination which must have 
been the outcome of much mental conflict in previous 
years, he abandoned his life at court, his father and 
all his father’s ambitions for him, his wife and his 
infant son, and went away into solitude to find inward 
peace. From his earliest manhood, the dominant 
element in Gautama’s character must have been 
sympathy—a deep sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
others; for it was a passionate desire to find for men 
a way of release from suffering that drove him from 
the palace into this self-appointed exile. He had 
become acquainted with pain, old age, disease, death; 
now, secretly quitting his home with the picture of his 
sleeping wife and child imprinted upon his mind, he 
learnt the suffering that is brought by separation 
and loss. It appeared to him that man’s life was 
essentially one of suffering, and yet he was convinced 
that there was a way of escape if only it could be 
found. 

It was but natural that one trained in the beliefs 
and practices of the Hindu faith should have turned 
first to them for the truth which he sought. He 
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therefore adopted the way of life of the holy men of 
his religion, became a hermit, begged for his food, and 
renounced all the pleasures and comforts of life. 
And from the hermits near whom he lived he learnt 
all that they had to teach. But he did not discover 
that inflicting hardships upon his body brought 
enlightenment to his mind or satisfaction to his heart. 
So he left the hermits and went away into the forests 
to live in communion with Nature in the hope that 
she might impart to him the secrets of existence. In 
patience he waited for the great experience of com¬ 
munion with the Divine. Years of loneliness passed, 
and left his soul still empty. At length in despair he 
returned to the ways of men and abandoned as useless 
the life of solitude and fasting and asceticism ; and 
to add to his deep discouragement the few disciples 
who had joined him in the forest now left him in scorn 
as a fallen saint and as a teacher with nothing to teach. 
It was at this point when all hope seemed to be gone 
that light began to dawn upon his mind. Sitting in a 
shady grove beneath a fig-tree—which has become a 
sacred emblem in the Buddhist religion—the truth 
that he had so long sought suddenly came to him, 
the way of release from suffering was opened to him, 
and with a transfigured countenance he arose to take 
his message of salvation to mankind. The rest of his 
long life—he died when he was eighty—was taken 
up with spreading his doctrine and training his 
disciples. 

And what was his message? It was a fervent call 
to a life of holiness. Buddha, the Enlightened One, 
as he came to be called, was, before all else, a great 
ethical teacher. He set before the Hindus a finer 
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ideal of conduct, a higher moral standard than had 
yet been suggested by any teacher in the world. 

From his own experience he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the perfect life for man on earth lay 
neither in luxury and worldly pleasures, nor yet in the 
self-inflicted tortures of the ascetics, but in a Middle 
Way of Right Thought and Right Action. The 
“ Noble Eightfold Path ” which he called upon his 
followers to take consisted in having right views and 
beliefs, right feelings and emotions, in speaking right 
words and performing right actions, in pursuing a 
right means of livelihood, in having right aims, right 
memories, and the power of right meditation. Entire 
self-mastery was the goal he bade his disciples strive 
after, a control of desires and emotions so complete 
that the pleasures and the pains of life might pass over 
a man and leave him unmoved. No beauty or joy or 
pleasure that the world might offer must lure him to 
try to possess them ; no insult or assault, however 
undeserved, must provoke him to retaliate. He must 
learn to hold in his thoughts, his natural feelings and 
desires like a rider that breaks in an untrained horse. 
He must rid himself of all likes and dislikes, of all 
hopes and fears, of the wish to live and the wish to die, 
and hold himself detached from all the passing attrac¬ 
tions of life. The perfect character was that which 
had ceased to desire anything for itself, and which 
could never be moved to anger or reproach or bitterness 
—a character which resembled a deep lake, serene and 
unruffled. But there must also be a wide embracing 
love for all creatures, a compassion for their sufferings, 
and a mind incapable of inflicting the slightest injury. 
Such was the character of the Buddha himself, and 
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such was the ideal which he held out to his disciples. 
Much strife was necessary to attain it; moral effort 
could never be relaxed, mental alertness was to be 
cultivated day and night, and the task of character- 
shaping carried on unceasingly. 

Perfection was to be reached by four ascending 
stages of virtue, as follows :— 

1. That in which doubts as to the truth of Buddha’s 
teaching were swept away, and the uselessness of 
religious rites and ceremonies recognised. This may 
be called the Conversion stage. 

2. That in which a man overcame as far as possible 
all hatred, desire and delusion. 

3. That in which the heart was purified of any 
shadow of low desire or of uncharitable feeling towards 
others. 

4. That in which the saint had ceased to desire 
either life or death, and was purged of all pride and 
of all ignorance. He who had reached this last stage 
had become an Arahat—a perfect man. 

It was hard teaching for a man to follow. Yet all 
the discipline and hardship would be counted as little 
when the peace of perfection was attained, the state 
of glorious rest and tranquillity enjoyed by the Arahat 
upon earth, which Buddha called Nirvana. 

Clearly then the moral teaching of Buddha was very 
advanced and very beautiful. In some ways it bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the teaching of Christ; 
the life of detachment from worldly things, of complete 
control of all appetites and emotions, of mental 
watchfulness and calm, is the life that has been 
praised by Christian saints through all the ages. The 
main difference lies here: that while Buddha 
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emphasised the paramount need for self-discipline, and 
the eradication of desire, Christ laid all the stress on 
love of God and our fellow-man. 

The reason for this difference is not far to seek. 
Buddha refused to take the existence of God into 
account. He was an agnostic : that is to say, he did 
not deny that He existed ; he merely said that it was 
impossible to know whether He existed or not, and 
that in any case it could have no effect upon the life 
of man. This was the unhappy conclusion which he 
had formed after those fruitless years of lonely musing. 
It seems indeed extraordinary from a Western point of 
view that a man of so saintly a character should have 
been so entirely devoid of that sense of communion 
with God which has made saints in all ages. But we 
have to remember that Buddha as a Hindu, trained 
and grounded in all the beliefs of the Hindu faith, 
had been taught to conceive of Brahma, the supreme 
God of Hinduism, as an unknowable, unimaginable 
Being too remote from man for His creatures even to 
pray to Him. Gautama was one who took no pleasure 
in abstract conceptions or philosophical theories that 
had no bearing on life. It was the practical task of 
living the perfect life upon earth that concerned him, 
and he rejected the teaching about Brahma as useless 
speculation which in no way helped a man along the 
path of virtue. So it was that Buddha bade his 
disciples fix their eyes, not upon God, but upon them¬ 
selves. Did Buddha then teach a kind of refined 
selfishness that sought virtue for the sake of the 
peaceful or ecstatic feeling that accompanied it ? 
Far from it. He held out no hope of heaven to the 
man who followed his precepts. He did not even 
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promise joy on earth ; for Nirvana meant merely peace, 
the cessation of all desire, freedom from both pain and 
pleasure. Why then should a man so strive, neither 
for the hope of reward nor for the love of God ? The 
answer Buddha gave was that a man must try to attain 
the perfect life, because in so doing he would decrease 
the sum of suffering in the world. 

We have seen how impressed Buddha had been all 
his life with the suffering of mankind. He thought 
that human life was bound up with suffering: birth, 
death, longing, satiety, separation, fatigue, ignorance, 
weakness—all these things which none could escape 
brought pain to man’s body or to his mind. The whole 
of man’s life was taken up with trying to get what he 
desired to have, to keep what he desired to possess, to 
avoid what he desired to be free from. And possession, 
so far from satisfying, merely led to a renewal of effort 
to obtain something else. This may seem a strangely 
pessimistic view to take, but many thinkers besides 
Buddha have noted man’s constant search for a 
happiness which he does not seem able to attain. 
Christianity too declares that there is no created thing 
capable of quenching man’s desires ; but it goes on to 
say that God is the ultimate satisfaction for which he 
craves. “ The soul was made for God,” said Saint 
Augustine, “ and it is restless until it rests in God.” 
But for Buddha there was no God, but only desire 
which could never reach its goal. He therefore 
concluded that it was the desire that was wrong. 
The natural craving for happiness that keeps man alive 
was not divinely implanted in his nature in order to 
lead him to the highest happiness, but was a mis- 
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guided, irrational and useless instinct which must be 
suppressed because it could never be satisfied. And 
since it is the mainspring of life, its extinction, Buddha 
taught, would lead to the extinction of individual life— 
and this must be the goal of man’s endeavour. The 
life of separate individuals was a flame which must be 
extinguished. 

This brings us to another amazing point in Buddha’s 
teaching, to something which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to understand, and which Buddha himself 
declared to be a mystery. 

He refused to admit that man possessed a soul. 
Over and over again he told his disciples that to believe 
in the existence of a soul was one of the greatest errors 
that could be made. There was nothing permanent 
in the world; everything was changing, becoming 
something new, growing or decaying. Man in the 
same way was a transient, impermanent creature, and 
there was no immortal soul that would continue its 
existence after death. When a man died it was the 
end of him. 

Buddha, however, had been brought up to believe 
in the two great Hindu doctrines of transmigration 
and Karma, which declared that man was born and 
reborn many times upon earth and each time reaped 
the exact consequences of his previous actions. Now 
Buddha, for whom no personal God ruled the Universe, 
could not bring himself to reject the faith in this great 
law of Cause and Effect which seemed to govern in the 
place of God. Yet he was passionately sure that the 
soul did not exist and therefore could not enter new 
bodily forms and itself reap the reward of its deeds, 
as Hinduism taught. The way which he found out 
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from his dilemma was this : a man’s actions, he said, 
did sow a future harvest, but one which he himself 
did not reap. When a man died, the result of all the 
thoughts and actions of his life lived on after him in 
the form of another creature, produced, as it were, 
from all the energies which he had set in motion. 
And so new people were endlessly being born out of the 
forces left over from previous lives. Thus the chain 
of suffering was continuously being forged : life pro¬ 
duced life, and life meant desire and suffering. 

There was but one way to break the chain. When 
a man attained the perfect life and all desire in him 
was dead, when no attraction in the world could excite 
any craving in him or rouse any emotion, then Karma 
ceased to operate; that is to say, no force existed to 
generate another life. The flame at which life after 
life had been lit was at last gone out, and thus the sum 
total of the world’s suffering was diminished. 

It is almost incredible to us that so pessimistic a 
theory could ever have been believed, much less that 
it could have aroused joyful enthusiasm in Buddha’s 
disciples. A theory which declared the whole visible 
world to be from man’s point of view a huge blunder, 
serving no purpose but to cause him suffering by the 
inevitable working of the law of cause and effect, 
which told him that it was a delusion to imagine that 
he possessed any permanent self at all, and held before 
him the extinction of life as the highest of all goals— 
this was surely the strangest and saddest explanation 
of the Universe ever given. The end of all men’s 
striving after perfection was to be but as the turning 
out of a lamp or the melting of a cloud before the sun. 
It is necessary to remember, however, that Buddha 
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was not a philosopher. He merely adopted all of the 
Hindu doctrines which his practical and somewhat 
sceptical mind was able to accept, and rejected the rest, 
for anything savouring of the mysterious or super¬ 
stitious aroused his suspicions at once. His high ideal 
of living was the more wonderful because it did not 
depend upon any belief in God or in the soul. Christ 
taught that because God was what He was, therefore 
man should try to be like Him. Buddha’s teaching 
began at the other end ; he taught his disciples, in 
effect, to try to be like a God Who he was not sure 
existed. It was as though his heart was inspired to 
speak the Truth, while his mind remained in semi¬ 
darkness. 

Doubtless Buddha’s doctrines had but little to do 
with the attraction men felt for his religion. It was the 
personality of Buddha himself—his serenity, his kind¬ 
ness and compassion, his imperturbable strength— 
that drew men to him ; and it was also his call to high 
endeavour, for the more sacrifice required the more 
eagerly do men give themselves to the ideal. What 
that ideal was may perhaps be best shown by quoting 
a few extracts from one of the ancient sacred books of 
the Buddhists, called the Dhammapada, a word which 
probably means “ The Path of Virtue.” 

“ All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought: ... If a man speaks or acts with an evil 
thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot 
of the ox that draws the carriage. 

“ Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for they are 
difficult to perceive, very artful, and they rush wherever 
they list: thoughts well guarded bring happiness. 

“ He who holds back rising anger like a rolling 
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chariot, him I call a real driver; other people are but 
holding the reins. 

“ If one man can conquer in battle a thousand times 
thousand men, and if another conquer himself, he is 
the greatest of conquerors. 

“ By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suffers; 
by oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is purified. 

“ Let a wise man blow off the impurities of himself, 
as a smith blows off the impurities of silver, one by one, 
little by little, and from time to time. 

“ Let no man love anything; loss of the beloved is 
evil. Those who love nothing, and hate nothing, have 
no fetters. 

“ From affection comes grief, from affection comes 
fear; he who is free from affection knows neither grief 
nor fear. 

“All created things perish : he who knows and sees 
this becomes passive in pain ; this is the way to 
purity. 

“Not to blame, not to strike, to live restrained under 
the law, to be moderate in eating, to sleep and sit alone, 
and to dwell on the highest thoughts—this is the teach¬ 
ing of the Awakened. 

“ Wise people, after they have listened to the laws, 
become serene, like a deep, smooth, and still lake. 

“Look upon the world as you would on a bubble, 
look upon it as you would on a mirage: the king of 
death does not see him who thus looks down upon the 
world. 

“ There is no suffering for him who has finished his 
journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed himself 
on all sides, and thrown off all fetters. 

“The gods even envy him whose senses, like horses 
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well broken in by the driver, have been subdued, who 
is free from pride, and free from appetites; 

44 Such a one who does his duty is tolerant like the 
earth, or like a threshold; he is like a lake without 
mud ; no new births are in store for him.” 1 


1 The Sacred Hooks of the East , Vol. X, Part I, 2nd ed. t by 
permission of the Delegates of the Oxford University Press. 
The order of the verses is mine.) 



Chapter VI 
BUDDHISM 

B UDDHA had little idea that the result of his life 
work would be the foundation of a new religion. 
He lived and died a Hindu, and for many years after 
his death his followers were regarded merely as a Hindu 
sect. They grew rapidly in numbers unmolested by 
the Brahmans. 

Buddha during his life-time had formed a special 
society for those who were willing to give up all to 
attain Nirvana. They renounced all their possessions 
and all human ties, lived together in a kind of monastery, 
begged for their food, and devoted the greater part of 
the day to meditation and reading the sacred books. 
This Order of Mendicants became very popular, and 
was one of the chief causes for the rapid spread of the 
Buddhist sect. The fact that no distinctions of caste 
were recognised in the Order must have attracted the 
lower classes in great numbers to a life in which the 
hateful social inequalities no longer existed. 

It was about a bundled and fifty yeaTS after Buddha’s 
death that Buddhism received a sudden impetus in 
India ; for a great king, Asoka by name, held sway 
over the greater part of India, and, having been con¬ 
verted to Buddhism, he established it as the religion 
of the State. He would seem to have been a most 
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enlightened and benevolent ruler; and he followed 
out the teaching of Gautama by many good works, 
such as the digging of wells and the planting of trees 
along the waysides of his sun-scorched roads. He 
built many new monasteries, so that the yellow-robed 
monks begging their food along the streets according 
to Buddha’s injunction must have been as common a 
sight in the India of Asoka’s day as the Friars were in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. He sent out Buddhist 
missionaries for the conversion of neighbouring 
countries, and one of these was his own son who 
introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. All over his 
dominions he set up stone monuments engraved with 
Buddhist teaching—commands to obey parents, to 
show kindness to children and mercy to animals, 
and to suppress anger and cruelty. He is said to have 
erected 84,000 of these columns, and forty of them 
remain even to this day, as a memorial of one of the 
greatest rulers of ancient times. 

To men living in those days it must have appeared 
that Buddhism was firmly established as the future 
religion of India, and it did survive for a few centuries 
more, but it was destined in the end to disappear from 
India almost entirely. 

How did this happen ? The answer is that it was 
killed by the caste system of Hinduism and, above all, 
by the power of the priests. Buddha, ignoring the 
existence of the gods, as a subject beyond man’s ken, 
would have swept away all the Tites and ceremonies of 
Hinduism, together with the priests who performed 
them. Moreover, he had preached a universal brother¬ 
hood which recognised no inferiority of class or race. 
Unfortunately social and racial pride, which was the 
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origin of caste, at length prevailed over Buddha’s 
enlightened teaching ; and popular superstition main¬ 
tained the power of the priests. Buddhist faith and 
practice gradually became corrupt and full of compro¬ 
mise : the more rapidly the new sect grew, as, for 
instance, in Asoka’s reign, the more half-converted 
members did it come to contain. The more difficult 
parts of Buddha’s teaching were allowed gradually to 
fall into the background, and all kinds of myths and 
superstitions began to creep in. 

But the great changes that came over the religion of 
Buddha were not merely due to the ignorance of the 
people or to the primitive beliefs of low-caste Hindu 
converts : they were also the result of a real deficiency 
in Buddhism itself, which was unable to satisfy the 
deepest needs of human nature. A religion which 
denied the existence of God and the human soul could 
never have become the faith of great masses of men 
and women if it had not come to allow its followers to 
believe in them both ! What would have grieved and 
astonished the Buddha yet more than this was that 
divine honours came to be paid to himself. He who had 
always tried to direct the thoughts of his disciples 
away from himself, telling them that they must depend 
upon their own efforts alone for the attainment of 
Nirvana, came to be worshipped as the incarnation of 
God. Legends grew up around him, and the story of 
his life became obscured beneath a tangle of miracle 
and mystery. 

It was in the first and second centuries of our era, 
however, that Buddhists came to adopt beliefs yet 
more remote from Gautama’s teaching, which entirely 
changed the form of his religion. The natural instinct 
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of Buddhists was demanding many things which were 
not only lacking in their faith, but which Buddha had 
strictly forbidden them to consider: such were the 
hope of personal immortality and the looking forward 
to a heavenly kingdom after death. They craved, 
above all, for some supernatural aid to the attainment 
of virtue, some divine saviour to assist them in the all 
too difficult task of reaching Nirvana. To fill these 
needs, while at the same time professing to concur with 
their founder’s teaching, Buddhist priests invented the 
idea of 44 saviours ” or Bodhisatvas, who were supposed 
to be Beings who had not entered upon the last stage 
of Buddhahood, but refrained voluntarily from enter¬ 
ing the peace of Nirvana in order to teach and save 
their fellow-men. Gautama had so definitely taught 
that after his death he would be seen no more either 
by gods or by men, that these 44 buddhas-elect ” came 
to hold a more popular place in public worship than the 
historic Buddha himself. One of the chief was a 
mythical being known as Amitabha, of whom more will 
be told later. The Buddhist priests came to people 
the sky with Buddhas and Bodhisatvas and to fill the 
temples with their images, and the chief feature of 
worship became elaborate ceremonies which Gautama 
would have denounced as the merest superstition. 

Now this new teaching was akin to the Hindu 
doctrine of Vishnu’s incarnations, and the objects of 
Buddhist worship were even more mythical and nebu¬ 
lous than the Hindu Rama and Krishna. So it was 
that Buddhism came to be more and more merged into 
Hinduism, and its distinctive teaching grew hazy and 
obscure. In the fourth century A.D. Hinduism 
reasserted itself with a new vigour, and Buddhist ideas 
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no longer had the predominating influence in the 
country which they had previously enjoyed. The 
extinction of Buddhism was finally completed by 
Brahman persecution and by the success of the invading 
Moslems in the twelfth century. 

It remains for us to consider the various forms which 
Buddhism took in the different countries which 
adopted it. After what has been said of Indian 
Buddhism in its later stages, it will not be surprising 
to find that the Buddhism of China, Japan and Tibet, 
and even of Burmah, whose religion is much purer 
than that of the other three, is vastly different from the 
teaching of its founder. 

There were people in China who were beginning to 
take an interest in the new religion of India as early 
as the first century A.D. Merchants perhaps carried 
the news of it; Buddhist monks went to China ; 
Chinese travellers came to India in search of know¬ 
ledge. So, as centuries passed, Buddhism spread in 
China and at length was recognised by the Emperor 
as one of the State religions. It has never become 
more than this ; it shares its place with two other older 
religions of China which will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. Let us look at the beliefs and practices of a 
Chinese Buddhist to-day. 

He believes in a Supreme Being who governs all 
things, but he directs his worship chiefly to the many 
incarnations or manifestations of God who are believed 
to have visited this earth or to be destined to visit it 
in the future, to relieve man’s distresses. Gautama 
himself is not foremost among these, but Kuanyin, 
a Goddess of Mercy, and Amitabha, Lord of Infinite 
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Life and Light, share the popular devotions. Their 
connection with the teaching of Buddha is indeed 
remote. Many are the manifestations which are 
worshipped besides these : the theory allows of any 
sage or hero, any character from myth or legend, being 
regarded as a divine incarnation; and Buddhist 
temples contain hundreds of images before which 
incense is burnt and prayers offered. In place of 
Buddha’s system of self-discipline and earnest effort to 
detach the will from earthly things, his followers 
depend upon fastings, pilgrimages and endlessly 
repeated prayers. Salvation rests with those divine 
beings whose sympathy and help must be invoked by 
man. The Order of yellow-robed mendicants, which 
Buddha established for those who would devote their 
whole life to the attainment of Nirvana, has been 
transformed into a body of ignorant priests who 
perform ceremonies and drone prayers in an unknown 
tongue. That wonderful moral teaching and high 
ethical standard which Buddha introduced seems to 
have left but little trace, apart from a certain up¬ 
lifting of Chinese practice with regard to the treatment 
of animals. But the feature of Chinese Buddhism 
most averse from the teaching of Gautama is the 
strongly held popular belief in heaven and hell. Vivid 
portrayals, especially of the place of torment, appear 
in Buddhist temples; and, although the old belief 
in transmigration is still held, the incentive to virtue 
is not fear of the law of Karma and a desire to break 
the chain of rebirths, but belief in crude and terrifying 
punishments and in less realistic rewards in the next 
life. Thus the personal survival of the soul after death 
is universally held, in spite of Buddha’s strenuous 
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efforts to eradicate the error, as he believed it to be. 
A few highly enlightened Buddhists in China may hold 
the philosophical belief that the total extinction of 
Self is the final end of the perfected soul, but the 
masses look forward to an eternal paradise of bliss. 
The chief effect which Buddhism has had on the native 
religion of the Chinese is a new emphasis on the after¬ 
life and on the necessity for preparing for it in order 
to escape the awful punishments of sin and the miseries 
of transmigration. 

Thus Chinese Buddhism might rather seem like a 
debased and corrupt form of Christianity than a 
development from the teaching of Gautama; and 
indeed it has been suggested that ideas and practices 
So Western in tone may trace their origin to Catholic 
missionaries. But this cannot be proved. More 
probably we may ascribe these beliefs in God, in divine 
saviours, in the soul, in judgment, in heaven and hell, 
in the efficacy of worship and prayer, to fundamental 
and universal tendencies in human nature which will 
accept no philosophy, however high and beautiful, 
which denies them. 

Buddhism came to Japan via China, and the form 
of the religion is therefore similar in the two countries. 

In the seventh century A.D. there was a great 
awakening in Japan; she was suddenly brought into 
contact with China and learnt from her the ways of 
civilisation. With the rest of Chinese culture, she 
readily accepted Chinese religion, especially Buddhism. 
It became the State religion, and the primitive Japanese 
people opened their eyes in wonder at the fine temples 
which the Buddhist priests erected and at the gorgeous 
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ceremonies that were performed within them. Never¬ 
theless, it was two centuries before they consented 
on a great scale to adopt the new faith; and then 
they did so on account of an ingenious scheme thought 
out by one Kobo Daishi, a Buddhist priest. Kobo 
declared that in a vision the Sun Goddess, popularly 
worshipped in Japan, had told him that all the native 
Japanese deities were manifestations of Buddha, and 
could therefore receive the worship of Buddhists. 
Their images were straightway set up in the Buddhist 
temples, and converts to the State religion flocked in 
thick and fast, for they had now no reason to hold 
aloof. 

Buddhism flourished and grew vigorously on 
Japanese soil. Of the many manifestations of the 
Supreme Being which are worshipped, Amida—the 
Japanese form of Amitabha—is by far the most 
important. In fact, in two Buddhist sects of Japan, 
Gautama has disappeared altogether from public 
worship; and their religion might better be described 
as Amidaism than as Buddhism. One of these sects, 
called the Shin sect, is the most powerful and vigorous 
in Japan to-day. It lays stress on a doctrine with 
which Christians are familiar; namely, that salvation 
is wrought by faith rather than by works. That is to 
say, a Shin Buddhist puts no trust in fastings and 
pilgrimages or seclusion in a monastery to save him 
from misery, but believes that the salvation of his soul 
rests entirely upon the unfailing goodness of Amida, 
who will bring redemption to all who believe on him. 
Amida was said once in far-back ages to have lived 
upon earth and to have attained that perfect state 
which entitled him to Nirvana; but as he was about 
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to enter into the everlasting peace, he drew back, 
restrained by the thought of the suffering of mankind, 
and he determined first to win their release before 
seeking his own rest. The beautiful legend is no doubt 
derived from that period of Gautama’s life when, 
after attaining his long-sought enlightenment beneath 
the fig tree, he gave himself up, not to the peace of 
contemplation, but to an active life of preaching for 
the salvation of others. It is indeed remarkable that 
the faith of hundreds of thousands of people should for 
centuries have rested upon what is no more than a 
fable. Yet it would perhaps be truer to say that it is 
the wonderful truth embedded in the fable that has 
kept alive this faith in Amida—the truth that man’s 
redemption depends upon the self-sacrificing love of 
One higher than himself. 

But how would Buddha regard his religion if he were 
to find himself to-day in one of the Buddhist temples 
of China or Japan ? What would he think of the high 
gateways guarded by immense stone deities, of the 
gongs, the incense, the altars and candles, the tonsured 
priests chanting prayers and performing their elaborate 
rites, the worshippers kneeling on mats with heads 
bowed in devotion? 

In its belief in a Supreme Being, in numberless 
incarnations, in the soul, in heaven and hell, in re¬ 
demption by faith, in prayer and temples and a 
hierarchy of priests, Buddhism is directly opposed to 
the beliefs of its founder. Only two beliefs would they 
seem to hold in common : the first, that of the transi¬ 
toriness and impermanence of all visible things, and 
the second, transmigration in accordance with the law 
of Cause and Result. But neither of these ideas plays 
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a great part in the Buddhism of China or Japan. If 
any real influence of Gautama Buddha is to be found 
in his religion, it is in the character of selfless love 
which they ascribe to some of the gods and goddesses 
to whom they now look for salvation, and which would 
appear to be a reflection of his own. 

If the Buddhism of China and Japan is corrupt, 
what shall we say of the Buddhism of Tibet ? Here 
we have a nation at a not very advanced stage of 
civilisation which, like Japan, took over the Buddhist 
religion wholesale, together with much other culture 
from India and China. But all kinds of superstitious 
beliefs and practices left over from their former worship 
came to be entangled in the new religion. Anything 
less like primitive Buddhism than the religion of Tibet 
it would be hard to imagine. Mongolia shares the same 
corrupt form of Buddhism, which is commonly referred 
to as Lamaism. 

In Tibet the monks of that Order which Gautama 
had founded, and which still existed though its founder 
could scarcely have recognised it, came, by virtue of 
their superior knowledge, to wield over the half 
civilised people an extraordinary power; and the 
abbots of two of the greatest monasteries came to 
exercise political sovereignty over the State. These 
are the great Lamas, the more important being a kind 
of pope, and beneath them are a group of other great 
abbots corresponding to the cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and under them a hierarchy of lesser 
priests. The prestige of the Lamas and cardinals is 
greatly increased by a strange doctrine, according to 
which, they are said to be incarnations of different 
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manifestations of Buddha, and during religious services 
they are seated on thrones in the temple, and share 
with some great image of Buddha the worship of the 
crowd. 

When one Lama dies, it is the duty of the other to 
ascertain into whose body the celestial spirit has 
passed, and this is done in the following way. A 
collection of the names of male children bom shortly 
after the Lama’s death are put together in some 
receptacle, and after a week of prayer, in a solemn 
assembly of the great abbots, the living Lama draws 
lots, and the name drawn is that of the new Lama 
whom the spirit of Buddha has thought fit to inhabit. 

The abbots of even the smaller monasteries are 
thought to be incarnations of the Buddha-Spirit, and 
so Tibet and Mongolia abound in these half-celestial 
beings. Naturally, such beliefs almost completely 
cloud from view the historic Gautama, and his high 
moral teaching and his dislike of the supernatural are 
alike forgotten. 

The ritual of Tibetan ceremonies is elaborate and 
magnificent, and parts of it—such as the smoking 
incense, the ringing of bells, the use of holy water, the 
processions, the use of the rosary—suggest the influence 
in the past of Catholic missionaries. Indeed the whole 
organisation of the Tibetan church, with its pope, 
cardinals, and hierarchy of priests, is very similar to 
that of the Roman Church. 

The superstitious nature of their worship is most 
evident from their use of mechanical devices which they 
call prayer. Their famous praying wheels to which 
prayers are attached are set up all over the countryside 
to be driven by the wind or by water power. Flags 
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on which some sacred phrase is inscribed flutter in the 
breeze, which is thought to bear the prayer to heaven. 
The endless repetition of mystic sentences is almost 
equally mechanical and meaningless. And so in Tibet 
prayer is a kind of charm, and religion little more than 
a system of magic. 

It is a relief to turn from Tibet to Burmah, and to 
consider finally a country in which a much purer form 
of Buddhism exists and something of the spirit of its, 
great Teacher is still to be found. It was only to the 
countries north of India that there spread that corrup¬ 
tion of Buddhism which taught of Bodhisatvas, and 
numberless celestial and human Buddhas. Ceylon and 
Burmah remained true to the earlier form of Buddhism 
which knew nothing of these things. 

Certainly it is not the pure teaching of Buddha which 
the Burmese hold to-day. Like most Buddhists they 
believe in the soul and in transmigration. The guid¬ 
ing principle of their lives is the certainty they feel that 
every man must reap in a future life upon earth the 
exact consequences of his present existence. They 
often claim, especially in childhood, to be able to 
remember the facts of their previous lives. Whether 
they actually believe in the existence of God or not, 
it is not uncommon for them to pray for help in times 
of distress. But in these things they merely follow 
the natural religious instincts of man which no philo¬ 
sophical system can stifle. 

It is also true that there are many relics in Burmah 
of a primitive type of religion existent in the land 
before its conversion to Buddhism. The people still 
retain a belief in nature spirits, or “ Nats,” which 
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inhabit trees and mountains and rivers. They regard 
them in places with superstitious fear and make peace- 
offerings to them ; but on the whole this is as harmless 
as the Irish belief in fairies. They believe too in the 
magic of charms, but so also do other more civilised 
people ! 

Apart from these things, the Burmese have kept 
faithfully to many of the precepts of Gautama all 
through the centuries. The Order which he founded 
exists here in recognisable form, which can hardly be 
said of the Order in other Buddhist countries. The 
yellow-robed monks beg their food from door to door, 
though the custom may sometimes be a formality rather 
than a necessity. They live a simple life of meditation, 
in order to fit themselves for the peace of Nirvana; 
and every boy must spend a short time in a monastery 
before he enters upon the tasks of manhood. The 
Buddha’s great precept against the taking of life or 
inflicting of injury is honoured to the extent of making 
the Burmese gentle and merciful towards animals and 
reluctant to fight against their fellow-men ; they are 
not a race distinguished either in hunting or in 
warfare. 

Their religious practices are simple and suited to 
those for whom an unalterable law of Cause and Effect 
holds the place of God. In theory, there is no prayer, 
but only meditation. Once a week they go to hear 
the monks recite the precepts of Buddhism, and on 
these they meditate—sometimes, it is true, with the 
help of beads by which they tell off constant repetitions 
of a single phrase. Or else, they ascend the steps of 
one of the many gold and painted pagodas that orna¬ 
ment the country—places of meditation built in honour 
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of their great Teacher in every Buddhist country— 
and there kneel to do reverence to his memory. 

Three months during the year are set aside for fasting 
and the recollection of Nirvana: it is a kind of Lent, 
when pleasures are laid aside by all those who are 
earnest in the pursuit of the great Peace. They lay 
great stress on the value of almsgiving and charity, 
believing it to be a sure way of storing up merit for 
the life to come. There are the daily rice-offerings 
and other occasional gifts to be made to the monks ; 
there are rest-houses to be set up along the roadside 
for weary travellers ; there are pagodas to be erected 
and monasteries to be founded by wealthy almsgivers. 
So common a thing is it for the Burmese to seek credit 
for himself in these ways that the land abounds in 
monasteries, pagodas and rest-houses—more than are 
always necessary. 

This will seem perhaps a crude and primitive type 
of virtue beside that entire selflessness and all-embrac¬ 
ing compassion which Buddha taught to be necessary 
for the attainment of Nirvana. But compared with the 
utterly un-Buddhistic practices of China, Japan and 
Tibet, the religion of Burmah would seem to be a more 
worthy development from the spirit of its great 
founder than is anywhere else to be found. 
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THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN—CONFUCIANISM 

I F the people of China and Japan are to be considered 
as Buddhists, then the number of adherents to Bud¬ 
dhism exceed those of any other religion in the world. 
It is, however, no more true to describe the Chinese 
people as Buddhists than as Confucianists or Taoists, 
for most Chinamen profess all these three religions ; 
and in Japan, Shintoism in the same way exists 
alongside of Buddhism. To both these peoples 
Buddhism is a foreign faith that has been superimposed 
upon their own native religions, and it has not in any 
way destroyed the growth of the latter. 

Confucianism is the highest and noblest of the three 
religions of China as they exist to-day. It has retained 
far more of the spirit of its founder than Buddhism 
has of Buddha. Confucius may be said to have 
represented normal Chinese character at its best; and 
conversely nearly all that is finest in the spirit of the 
Chinese nation is personified in Confucius. 

Confucius—clearly not a Chinese name—is the Latin 
form coined long ago by Jesuit missionaries of the name 
of the sage Kung-fu-tzu. He was born in the sixth 
century before Christ, probably within a few years of 
Buddha. But his life presents a great contrast to that 
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of India’s Teacher. Buddha, born in a palace, re¬ 
nounced his public authority and went away into 
solitude and poverty in search of the perfect life. 
Confucius, bom of poor though noble parentage, 
achieved after laborious study a public position, 
visited the courts of princes, and for a time held the 
position of magistrate. Buddha was concerned with 
the suffering and ignorance of individual lives and 
with working out a way of release. Confucius was 
far more interested in the practical concerns of every¬ 
day life, and especially in the State and in government. 
His teaching was political as well as ethical and 
aimed at reforming public life even more than private. 

In righteousness, he declared, consisted a nation’s 
chief wealth. They were troublous times in which he 
lived. China was divided into many small states 
governed by petty feudal princes, much as Europe was 
afterwards in the Middle Ages. There was much 
rivalry, fighting, disorder and crime. Serious men 
like Confucius looked back to “ good old times,” 
(which perhaps had never existed) when there had been 
peace and security for all, and trade had flourished 
among a prosperous people; when moral standards 
had been higher and men had had more regard for duty, 
virtue and religion. And Confucius came to regard it 
as his life work to restore what he believed to have been 
the old order of things. The more he saw of public 
administration, the more determined he became to 
reform it. He believed that the happiness of a nation 
depended chiefly upon possessing a good ruler. The 
duty of a sovereign was to set an example of virtue, 
justice and kindliness to his subjects, so that the people 
might gradually learn to adopt the standards of those 
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higher in the social scale than themselves. The 
influence of goodness was, as it were, to radiate from 
the aristocracy to the poor. 

The great aim of Confucius’ life was to persuade the 
rulers with whom he came in contact to model their 
lives on his precepts; but he was doomed to deep 
disappointment. A prince, at whose court Confucius 
resided for some time and who seemed to have fallen 
under the influence of the sage, suddenly broke away 
from his wise restraint and gave himself up to a life 
of unbridled indulgence and pleasure; Confucius 
sadly left the court and wandered away into other 
states in search of the model ruler, whom he was never 
to find. When at last as an old man he died, it was in a 
mood of melancholy despair at the vices and self- 
seeking of princes. No prince, he said, was willing 
to accept his direction : it was time for him to die. 

He had made the astonishing claim that if some wise 
ruler would accept his guidance for a period of three 
years, he, Confucius, would guarantee that such 
harmony should be introduced into the State as would 
spread throughout the whole land, and bring about 
a general reformation of the lives of the people, with 
peace, happiness and prosperity for all. This seem¬ 
ing miracle Confucius thought to be possible because 
of the deep faith which he had in the innate goodness 
of man. Knowledge of what constituted right living 
and the example of a noble sovereign were all that were 
needed to change the evil ways of men. Even the 
simplest peasant, if instructed, might follow his prince 
along the path of virtue. 

The State, Confucius taught, rested upon five rela¬ 
tionships—that of ruler and subject, father and son, 
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husband and wife, elder brother and younger brother, 
friend and friend. All that was required was to 
establish harmony in those relationships, and a per¬ 
fect community would result. Thus the ruler was to 
put away pride and ambition and rule righteously, 
while the subject must submit unfeignedly to his laws ; 
fathers must treat their sons with all love and dis¬ 
cretion, and sons be governed by filial piety; friends 
indulge in no quarrelsomeness, but mutually urge one 
another along the path of virtue ; and so on. Then 
the disorder and anarchy in the land would pass away, 
and peace and concord reign. 

After the paramount need for the sage-king who 
should shed the light of his example upon all his sub¬ 
jects, Confucius emphasised the necessity for filial piety, 
which he exalted above all other virtues. It was not 
only obedience that was required, but sympathy, 
understanding and a self-effacing service. In all 
dealings with parents, the utmost reverence was to 
be shown ; in providing for their old age, the son was 
to give them the greatest amount of pleasure possible ; 
when they were ill, the greatest anxiety was to be shown; 
when they died, every sign of grief and mourning; 
when performing the ceremonies of the dead, the 
utmost solemnity. 

Another virtue of which Confucius stressed the 
importance was sincerity. He taught the uselessness 
of apparent goodness, of a virtue kept alive by public 
opinion. He insisted on the necessity of a man’s 
inner life corresponding to his outer; he must guard 
himself when alone, and see to it that his mind really 
is fixed in the direction in which it appears to be. 

The whole duty of man he summed up in his famous 
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Golden Rule : Do not do to others what you would 
not have them do to you. In the Chinese language 
it is possible to express this by a single character 
of which the nearest equivalent in English is “ Re¬ 
ciprocity ”—the mutual sympathy that unites men 
and leads them to consider the feelings of others as if 
they were their own. The rule of Confucius seems, 
indeed, to fall a little short of the positive injunction : 
Do unto others as you would have them do unto you : 
yet the simple brotherliness and goodwill which shines 
out from behind the precept of Confucius brings it 
close to the Christian ethic. 

The conduct which the Chinese teacher required of 
his disciples was kindly, moderate and wise : it cannot 
be claimed that it was heroic. It was the same as had 
been extolled by wise men before his own time. He 
did not originate a lofty ideal such as had not before 
been dreamt of, as Buddha set before the Hindus or 
Christ before the Jews. There was a certain prosaic 
formality about the virtues which he praised most, 
which, besides those already mentioned, were Bene¬ 
volence, Uprightness of Mind, Propriety in observing 
religious conventions and the like, Prudence, or 
knowledge of the world’s affairs, and Good Faith. 
When told that another Chinese teacher of his time, 
Lao Tzu, was advocating the policy of returning good 
for evil, Confucius did not understand. On the 
contrary, he thought that it was a sacred duty to 
avenge the murder of a father or a brother. Even 
where the moral standards of his age were in obvious 
need of being raised—as, for instance, in the matter 
of the low status of women—he failed to set men 
thinking along higher lines. 
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The great value of his ethical teaching lay in his 
insistence upon earnest self-culture. He commended 
music, poetry, religious ceremonies and archery as aids 
to aspiration and moral discipline; and the place 
which he thus assigned to religion shows how little he 
thought men should rely upon spiritual help in the 
training of character. Yet he taught that none should 
rest until he had attained the “ highest excellence ” 
of which he was capable. 

Confucius never claimed to be founding a new 
religion. He merely called himself a “ transmitter ” 
of the wisdom of the past, and that he essentially was. 
He spent much of the later part of his life in gathering 
up the great literature that had been made before his 
time, and he did invaluable work for China in thus 
editing, as it were, the Chinese Classics—her history, 
her philosophy and her literature. Again we see in 
Confucius the typical Chinese mind that looks back 
rather than forward, moves along a conservative rut, 
and regards any attempt to improve upon the thought 
and work of its forefathers as akin to blasphemy. 

He did, however, seek to reform the popular religion. 
Chinese religion was overlaid by a great mass of 
superstition and ignorance, which Confucius would 
fain have swept away. In theory, the Chinese would 
seem from the earliest days of their recorded history 
to have believed in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
the omnipotent Creator of all things. But in practice 
there were multitudes of spirits and minor deities who 
received far greater attention. Confucius, together 
with, no doubt, other educated men of his time, 
probably regarded the worship of these lesser super- 
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natural beings with contempt, and would gladly have 
abolished it altogether, had they not taken too strong 
a hold on the popular imagination to make this possible. 
He did not consider, however, establishing a purer 
form of worship which should bring the people into 
communion with Shang Ti. Although a religious man, 
Confucius did not think that the people could actually 
worship God; such an idea was contrary to the 
thought of his race and age. Chinese people, then and 
now, tended to think of God as impersonal, and they 
referred to Him as “ Heaven ” much as we might 
speak of Providence. Heaven was a law to be obeyed 
or a Destiny to be accepted with resignation rather 
than a Person to be loved and worshipped. It is true 
that they also sometimes regarded Him as Shang Ti, 
a name like the Jewish “ Jehovah.” But no one might 
approach Shang Ti or offer Him sacrifice and worship 
save the Emperor alone, and thus the noblest con¬ 
ception of Chinese religion played scarcely any part 
in the life of the people. Confucius showed himself to 
be typically Chinese in his preference for the impersonal 
conception of God. He thought it was better that the 
people should leave supernatural matters alone, and 
concentrate on leading a good life upon earth. A 
man, he said, could well afford to hold aloof from 
spiritual beings so long as he did his duty to his fellow 
man. No doubt he expected them to believe, as he 
did, in the existence of a Supreme Creator and in 
Immortality, but he did not teach them to worship 
God, nor did he give them any guidance as to what 
they might expect after death. He did not profess to 
know : he said it was better not to enquire into matters 
beyond the understanding of man. 
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If then Shang Ti was not to be worshipped and the 
lesser gods and spirits were but idle superstitions, what 
religious worship was left to the people ? A worship 
which seems to us more superstitious than the worship 
of many gods, and yet that which Confucius com¬ 
mended most highly—the worship of ancestors. By 
the teaching which he gave to his disciples and by his 
own example, he showed that he regarded this as the 
people’s supreme religious duty. As much reverence 
must be shown to the dead parent or grandparent as 
was shown in life ; sacrifices must be offered to them, 
and all ceremonies in commemoration of departed 
ancestors be strictly fulfilled. A man might neglect 
all other formalities of worship without being counted 
irreligious ; but to neglect the worship due to ancestors 
was to make himself an outcast from society. 

Looking back upon Confucius, we may perhaps form 
a mental picture of him as a courteous and dignified 
gentleman, a trifle stiff and unbending maybe, but with 
a fund of kindly human feeling which he attempted to 
hide beneath an imperturbable exterior. If the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the reformer is hidden behind the 
calm countenance of the sage, he nevertheless feels 
deeply the tyranny and luxury and self-seeking of 
those in power, and the suffering and superstition of 
the poor: sometimes he is weighed down by the 
immensity of his task. If, in the light of Christ’s 
teaching, the vision of Confucius appears limited, we 
cannot for all that fail to admire the deep sincerity 
of the man, and to acknowledge him to be the greatest 
of the sons of China. 

His influence and that of his disciples, of whom 
Mencius was the chief, have all through the centuries 
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raised the moral tone of Chinese religion. His precepts 
have come to be a kind of crystallised expression of the 
Chinese ideal of life. But he did not succeed in 
eradicating superstition from the Chinese mind. The 
worship of numbers of deities and spirits and the fear 
of demons continue to this day. Confucianists, 
moreover, have added yet another form of idolatry 
to their faith in the deification of Confucius himself. 
Some five hundred years after his birth, sacrifices began 
to be offered to him and later on temples were erected 
to his name. But it must be borne in mind that, 
whatever the ignorant peasant may think about it, 
the educated and enlightened Confucian worships but 
one God as did Confucius himself, and regards all lesser 
deities as mere attendant spirits or angels. The lower 
classes may not recognise the difference between 
reverence and worship, but the well-instructed Confu- 
cianist is no more to be accused of idolatry than is a 
Catholic Christian who does honour to the saints. 

Until recent years, when the ancient monarchy of 
China has been swept away, a very impressive service 
was celebrated by the Emperor in honour of Shang Ti 
—the Supreme God, Whom no private person might 
approach in worship. At Pekin, in the middle of a 
park of giant cypress trees, stood an altar of white 
marble—the largest in the world. No image stood 
upon it, for it had been forbidden from earliest times 
to make any representation of Shang Ti, lest idolatry 
should creep into this highest conception of Chinese 
religion. The altar consisted of three circular terraces 
rising one above the other, the flights of steps by which 
they were ascended facing the four chief points of the 
compass. Here at midnight on the night of the winter 
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solstice, when heat and light having reached their 
lowest ebb began to rise once more, the trees were 
hung with lanterns and the park thronged with 
worshippers. The Emperor, having prepared himself 
by solitude and meditation, came forth to the sound 
of music, surrounded by hundreds of his courtiers in 
ceremonial dress. Numbers of sacrifices, consisting of 
dishes of different foods, incense, silks, and other costly 
gifts, were placed upon the terraces, upon the highest 
of which was a great tablet to Shang Ti in a shrine; 
and prayers were offered invoking the mighty spirit of 
Heaven to enter the tablet. Here, however, under the 
lordship of Shang Ti, were gathered in all the lesser 
deities who claim the devotion of the Chinese people; 
for on the second terrace were rows of shrines containing 
the tablets of star-gods, thunder-gods, spirits of wind, 
rain, river and mountain. But it is noteworthy that 
above these, placed next in rank to Shang Ti Himself, 
were the shrines of the departed Emperors of China. 
Before all these tablets sacrificial gifts were placed, 
while the chief sacrifice of all, a bullock without 
blemish, burnt on a pyre in honour of Heaven. Prayers, 
some of which were full of high sentiments and couched 
in beautiful language, were recited, and then thrown 
into the sacrificial flames ; there was solemn music 
and religious dancing. 

Surely when China has established for herself a 
settled government once more, this ceremony or 
something similar to it will be restored. It marks in 
some ways the highest point of the religion of China, 
and she can at present ill afford to lose it. 

It was on the upper and official classes that Con¬ 
fucianism took chief hold. It stood for the classical, 
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conservative ideal of days long past, on which they 
modelled their lives. But it failed to satisfy the 
people as a whole. It was little more than a code of 
ethics ; it lacked the warmth of emotional appeal; 
it called upon men to obey and reverence God, rather 
than to love or pray to Him ; it made little provision 
for their spiritual needs; it required of them to 
regulate their lives according to the calm dictates of 
reason, without holding out either the hope of heaven 
or the fear of hell. So it was that the Chinese turned 
to Taoism and Buddhism for those elements of religion 
which Confucianism did not supply. 



Chapter VIII 

THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF CHINA AND 
JAPAN— continued. TAOISM AND SHINTOISM 

I N passing from Confucianism to Taoism—the other 
native religion of China—we seem to leave an atmos¬ 
phere of prosaic common sense and convention for one 
of mystery and enchantment. 

We must first consider the teaching of its founder; 
though Taoism, like Chinese Buddhism, is a religion 
that has become so corrupt and has strayed so far 
from its first principles, that there is little of his spirit 
to be traced in China to-day. 

The founder of Taoism was a philosopher called 
Lao-tzu, or Laocius—to give the Latinised form of the 
name—who lived at the same time as Confucius. He 
is said to have had an interview with Confucius when 
he was an old man and to have been none too polite 
to the young teacher. He criticised the formality of 
Confucius’ religious practices, and seems to have 
regarded him as superficial and altogether too absorbed 
in unimportant worldly matters. There was indeed 
little in common between the two men. One was a 
moralist and political reformer : the other a mystic 
and philosopher. Lao-tzu’s teaching resembles that 
of Buddha rather than of Confucius. 

Little is known of the man himself. He seems to 
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have lived a hidden and obscure life from choice, and 
finally to have gone away by himself outside the 
bounds of civilisation into the wilds. He is a shadowy 
figure of whom we know practically nothing except 
his teaching and not very much about that. It is 
embodied in one small book, which is not even certainly 
known to have been written by Lao-tzu and is so 
condensed and obscure that its meaning is not easy 
to make out. Fortunately, however, a great teacher 
often has devoted and conscientious disciples who 
commit to writing after his death long expositions of 
his doctrines. Confucius had his Mencius, and Lao- 
tzu had Chuang-tzu, whose literary work tells us much 
more than we should otherwise know about Taoism. 

It will have been noticed that this religion was not 
christened after its founder. The name given it is 
derived from the word Tao—which expresses the most 
important fact of Lao-tzu’s teaching, but which is not 
at all easy to translate. 

Lao-tzu did not conceive of the Universe as governed 
by a personal God. He believed in a kind of imper¬ 
sonal force making for goodness which pervaded all 
things and caused all things to have their being. It 
is difficult for us to think of Goodness or Virtue or 
Love as abstract qualities existing by themselves with¬ 
out the will of a person behind them, yet the Chinese 
seem able to do so. This force of goodness which has 
no mind or will or consciousness in our sense of these 
words is called Tao. It is the principle which underlies 
Nature ; it is the wisdom which keeps the Universe 
together; it is the divine Way along which all things 
must move; it is the great uncreated power which 
existed before either gods or men. 
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Lao-tzu believed that all the troubles and sorrows 
of man were due to his having strayed from Tao— 
from the Way of Nature or the Path of Wisdom ; and 
he claimed to be able to teach men how to find Tao 
again. Men, he said, must learn to be still and not 
allow themselves to be agitated and absorbed by 
outward happenings. They must live a simple, 
natural, quiet life, straining or striving after nothing— 
not even after virtue itself. For goodness and virtue 
must be spontaneous and unconscious—else they are 
not really goodness or virtue, which should spring 
as naturally out of a man’s heart as a tree grows out 
of the ground or a star follows its course in the heavens. 
The thoughts and actions of man would be governed by 
Tao as are all other things in nature if man would free 
himself from all his artificial conventions, his ambitions 
and restlessness, and his false hopes of rewards. 
Then spontaneous goodness would flow forth from him 
with no more conscious motive or hope of gain than has 
a spring of water that bubbles out of the ground. 
Anger, warfare and revenge would then disappear, and 
men, acting always according to Tao, would return 
good for evil, no more cultivating feelings of revenge 
than does the grass against one who treads on it. 
Gentleness, humility, compassion, were among the 
qualities which Lao-tzu most highly commended; 
and it will be agreed that his ideal was a very advanced 
one for the times in which he lived, and the life of 
innocence, simplicity and unconscious goodness which 
he pictured was a very beautiful one. 

His teaching, however, is open to much criticism. 
The attainment of Tao, as has been said, was not by 
the exercise of the will or by effort. Man was not 
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called upon to “strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 
He was to reach perfection by doing nothing, as 
it were, by a placid yielding to Tao, by sur¬ 
rendering himself to the natural goodness welling up 
within him, by drifting along a gently flowing 
stream until he was finally absorbed in the ocean 
of Tao. Such a doctrine seems to rely too much 
upon the innate goodness of man. Moreover, if men 
had adopted Lao-tzu’s mode of life, all intellectual 
and material progress would have ceased, for such 
progress depends upon effort. Lao-tzu, however, 
thought that simplicity of life was infinitely preferable 
to the complicated and artificial civilisation which man 
had built up for himself, and primeval ignorance far 
better than new-fangled knowledge ! Towards the 
end of his life he went away into an uncivilised region, 
where the animals and trees were not disturbed 
by the restlessness of man, and where Tao might 
have full sway over himself, as it had over Nature. 

It was difficult doctrine for common men to follow. 
Like Buddhism, it became transformed into some¬ 
thing so different that Lao-tzu cannot be regarded in 
any real sense as the founder of popular Taoism. It 
came to be a tangle of magic and superstition. Lao- 
tzu may perhaps have taught that the man possessed 
of Tao could rise above pain, old age and even death 
—an idea often recurring in History, and revived 
to some extent in the Christian Science of to-day. 
After his death, his followers came in time to be 
obsessed with the one idea of obtaining immortality 
—not by the methods the teacher had prescribed, 
but by magic. They believed that there was an 
elixir of life—if it could be found—which would 
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confer everlasting youth on those who drank it. In 
the first century A.D., one Chang Tao Ling claimed 
that he had found it, and having passed the secret 
on to his son, he was said to have been translated 
to another world and was seen no more. His descen¬ 
dant, still claiming to hold the secret, is to-day the 
Taoist chief priest or pope. 

From very ancient times the popular belief in 
demons, in multitudes of spirits, good and evil, but 
chiefly evil, pervading the air had resulted in practices 
of witchcraft and magic. The uneducated people 
clung to them : sorcery was a most important part 
of their life. But Confucianism sternly forbade man 
to tamper with supernatural things, and so all the 
popular superstitions had to find a home in Taoism. 
The Taoist priests, as a rule very uneducated men, 
gave themselves up more and more to magical rites, 
and to this day they drive away evil spirits from 
haunted houses, from sick people who are “ possessed,” 
and from villages suffering from any epidemic of fever 
or disease. They must appease the anger of spirits 
in the earth when they are disturbed by the digging 
of graves or of the foundations of houses. They walk 
on swords, pass unscathed through furnaces and drive 
long needles through their flesh; or else they impose 
upon the people by appearing to do these miraculous 
feats. They are called upon to pour out secret curses 
upon thieves or other criminals who have escaped the 
arm of the law ; they are required in seasons of drought 
to bring down the rain by their incantations ; and they 
are expected by their prayers to mitigate the punish¬ 
ments of the dead in the next world. There are a 
hundred occasions of necessity where the Chinese 
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peasant will look to the Taoist priest for help by his 
cunning sorcery. 

Lao-tzu had been far from teaching the necessity 
for temples, ceremonies, priests or prayers; but in 
all these things Taoism imitated Buddhism. Like 
Buddhism, and equally out of accord with the teachings 
of its founder, Taoism acknowledges countless deities, 
deified saints and heroes, including of course, Lao-tzu 
himself, nature spirits, genii and demons. In Lao-tzu’s 
teaching there is no trace of superstition; in Taoism 
there is little else. There can be no more than a 
handful of Taoist priests and scholars who attempt 
to understand and put into practice the philosophy 
of Lao-tzu. 

Just as in China the three religions, Confucianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism exist alongside each other, so 
also do the Japanese profess three faiths. We have 
already seen that Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
in the seventh century and has become the dominant 
religion of the people. Confucianism also was brought 
in about the same time, and it has now taken con¬ 
siderable hold on the upper classes. But neither of 
these religions really belongs to Japan: they are 
foreign importations, and this discredits them to some 
extent in the eyes of a people so intensely patriotic as 
the Japanese. They have a religion of their own, a 
native product of their own soil, and to this they con¬ 
tinue to cling, though it is regarded by many educated 
Japanese as a lifeless relic of the past. 

Japan, now one of the first-rate political powers in 
the world, has adopted so much of Western civilisation 
that it is difficult to realise how young a nation she is, 
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and how recently she has emerged from a state of 
semi-barbarism. Among the clear evidences in Japan 
to-day, however, of a more primitive way of life not 
long left behind, are the practices and beliefs of her 
native religion, Shinto. 

The term “ Shinto,” meaning “ the way of the gods,” 
is derived from the Chinese, the last syllable being 
equivalent to “ Tao.” This suggests that until the 
seventh century, when the Japanese came into contact 
with Chinese civilisation, their religion had no name, 
and only came to be christened with this foreign one 
when it was necessary to distinguish it from Buddhism 
and Confucianism. Before this it was the nameless 
spirit-worship of a very primitive people. 

Once on a time the Japanese, like most barbarous 
races, were conscious of spirits hovering everywhere 
round about them—good spirits and bad spirits in 
trees and rivers and hills and sky, and in course of 
time some of these came to assume the rank of gods 
and goddesses. These nature deities continue to be 
worshipped throughout Japan by the lower classes, and 
there are many shrines to the two most popular, the 
Sun-goddess and the Rice-god. 

But it is not mainly a reverent regard for these old 
deities, in whom many people in Japan have ceased 
to believe, that has kept alive so primitive a faith in 
the hearts of the people. Shintoism is also, as it were, 
a political religion, and bound up with the deep love 
of country, and pride of race, which is the most striking 
characteristic of the Japanese people. It taught in 
its ancient myths that the formation of the island of 
Japan and of the race which was to inhabit it had been 
the work of a god and goddess from whom the Japanese 
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people were descended. The grandson of the goddess 
had been the first Emperor ; the Mikados, living in 
sacred seclusion, were descended from him by an 
unbroken succession, and not only ruled by divine 
right, but were themselves half divine. Now these 
myths, which came into existence at the time when 
the Japanese were first beginning to feel themselves 
to be one united people recognising one Emperor at 
their head, have come to embody the very spirit of 
the nation. The Japanese believe themselves to be a 
superior race, a class of beings different in origin from 
those of the rest of the world, and destined by their 
divine origin to hold sway over mankind. They believe, 
moreover, that the Mikado has a special divine com¬ 
mission to exercise lordship over the world, and he 
comes first before all the gods in the loyalties of his 
subjects. It can be seen from this that the Japanese 
do not draw any very clear distinction between human 
and divine. They are absorbed by the thought of the 
divinity of their own race. 

It is this, the religious basis of Japanese patriotism, 
that prevented Shintoism from being swallowed up 
by Buddhism. It has already been told how, in the 
ninth century, a subtle Buddhist missionary obtained 
a vision of the Sun-goddess, who informed him that 
all the old nature deities whom the people worshipped 
were incarnations of Buddha, so that there was nothing 
to prevent the two religions from being combined into 
one. It often happens that a barbaric faith is absorbed 
into a more advanced one, and although it may entirely 
transform and degrade the religion which absorbs it, 
as in the case of the spirit worship which has corrupted 
Taoism, it is not often that the more primitive faith 
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retains a separate existence of its own. Shintoism 
had no ethical teaching, practically no beliefs concern¬ 
ing the after-life, no services or temples or congre¬ 
gational worship. Buddhism had all these things to 
offer. Yet although Shintoism and Buddhism became 
inextricably interwoven, the former did not cease to 
exist. It survived because its myths provided a 
justification of the Japanese national pride and 
devotion to their Emperor. 

As well as the nature gods, the Shinto religion 
offered for worship national heroes who had come to be 
deified after their death—warriors or inventors or 
great men of one kind or another who had earned the 
gratitude of the people. The Japanese did not in 
early times worship their ancestors, though they learnt 
the custom from the Chinese. They worshipped more 
prominent heroes of the past; for whereas to a China¬ 
man his family comes before all else, with a Japanese 
his country has first claim. 

Shintoism then can be summed up by the three 
commands: “ Fear the nature-gods; show your 

respect to the nation’s heroes ; obey and reverence 
the Emperor.” And these three things the Japanese 
continued to regard as their supreme duty all through 
the centuries when they were nominally Buddhists 
and worshipped at Buddhist shrines. 

In the eighteenth century there began in Japan a 
strong nationalist movement when the Japanese 
became very proud of their own culture and very 
jealous of all foreign influences. They became more 
conscious than ever before of their own latent powers 
and possibilities ; it was a period such as England 
passed through in the Elizabethan age. Everything 
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which they found in their country which was foreign 
became discredited. Thus Buddhism came to be 
regarded with contempt and Shintoism became the 
fashion. The old religion was revived, because it was 
of purely Japanese origin, and a movement began to 
establish it once more in its ancient form and to purge 
it of all traces of Buddhism. The Buddhist images 
were removed from Shinto shrines, and the two 
religions, which had been welded together in the ninth 
century, were once again separated. Shinto reformers 
tried to explain away some of the obvious short¬ 
comings of their religion. The fact, for instance, that 
it contained practically no moral teaching whatever 
was explained by yet another Shinto appeal to national 
pride: it was claimed that the Japanese people, 
having been created in a state of natural simplicity 
and virtue, needed no ethical code to guide them, 
ethical codes being only for the Chinese and other 
wicked foreigners ! The reformers also tried to supply 
what was lacking in Shintoism, such as public prayers 
and ceremonies, and they attempted to give a rational 
and philosophic meaning to the old myths and legends. 
This movement continued throughout the nineteenth 
century, and finally in 1880 Buddhism was 

dis-established and Shinto made the sole State 
religion. 

Yet the movement scarcely proved to be a success. 
Buddhism was too deeply implanted in Japanese soil 
to be uprooted. To the thinking classes Shintoism 
was bound to appear a hollow and childish faith. It 
was as though civilised England had been asked to 
return to the worship of Thor and Odin ! As the State 
religion it remained; its rites and ceremonies are 
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performed on important political occasions, but they 
are recognised as mere State formalities, devoid of any 
religious significance. It upholds the authority of the 
Mikado and for that reason it has survived. It is the 
symbol of that intense religious patriotism which is the 
very soul of Old Japan, and as such it holds the 
affections of the people. 

Its other stronghold is in the superstition that clings 
so long in the minds of unlearned peasants. In the 
country districts of Japan the fear of spirits is still 
strong. Caves and rocks and trees arc hung with 
ropes of straw which are believed to have a special 
power to ward off the influence of evil spirits inhabiting 
these places. The nature deities, too, still hold sway, 
and they are propitiated by the country folk with 
offerings of rice and wine. 

So to the poorer classes Shintoism is a religion, 
though of a primitive, superstitious kind ; to the more 
educated classes it is the support of patriotism, and a 
link with the “ good old days ” of the past. 

It has taken us three chapters to describe the 
various religions of China and Japan. It remains to 
piece them together and to try and form some mental 
picture of the actual religious life of the people. 

In China, Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism 
exist together, not as three different religions to which 
different sections of the population belong, but rather 
as three aspects of one religion—the Chinese faith. 
There are of course a few enthusiasts for one of the 
religions or another, who keep strictly to the rites and 
doctrines of the faith of their preference. But nearly 
all Chinese people make use of all three at different 
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times of their life and for different purposes. Let us 
consider the religious practices of an ordinary Chinese 
person. 

There are numberless shrines which he will visit 
with offerings at various times and for various reasons. 
He may pray to Taoist deities, Buddhist deities, or 
Confucian deities without a sense of disloyalty to any 
of them. Though he should have a special devotion 
to Amitabha, Buddha’s incarnation, he will not be 
deterred from propitiating the nature spirits of Taoism. 
Then there are deities not really attached to any of 
the three religions—famous heroes and statesmen of 
the past who have been deified by decree of the Em¬ 
peror, and who are believed to guard and protect 
certain districts. To these, our Chinaman must 
certainly pay his respects when he passes by their 
shrines. In addition to all these, in most households 
there will be a shrine in honour of some family deity, 
and a special spirit will moreover preside over the 
particular trade which he pursues. To all these 
deities sacrifice is offered ; it may be merely an offering 
of candles or sticks of incense, but enormous numbers 
of animals, chiefly pigs, are sacrificed as well. During 
the New Year festival, our imaginary friend will, like 
all Chinamen, visit as many shrines as he possibly can 
during two whole days, carrying with him a basketful 
of little candles and incense sticks. Before starting 
upon a new venture or in a case of illness, or when in 
great need of some gift which the gods withhold, to 
obtain any material blessing or to avoid a misfortune, 
he must resort to some shrine and offer up his prayer 
together with his sacrifice. The services of the Budd¬ 
hist or Taoist priests will be required, during the great 
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crises of life, to perform the ceremonies connected with 
birth and death. 

Although the Chinaman’s religious practices may 
seem to be mainly concerned with the needs of this 
present life, some of them will have a deeper signific¬ 
ance. It is mainly in the Buddhist temples that he 
will be reminded of the after-life—often by very lurid 
representations of hell, and rather less striking pictures 
of heaven ! If he is at all seriously minded, he will 
occasionally enter a Buddhist monastery for a short 
retreat, or he will fast for a certain period, or take a 
pilgrimage to some holy place, where he will obtain 
a certificate which should earn him merit in the next 
life. 

Twice a year, the great festival in honour of Con¬ 
fucius is held, and animal sacrifices and prayers are 
offered up to him. To this all Chinamen will go, for 
Confucius belongs to the whole nation, the ancient 
sage who embodies the very spirit of China itself. 

Most important, however, of all religious duties to 
a Chinaman is that which he owes to his ancestors. 
He possesses a wooden tablet which is a kind of altar 
or throne for the spirit of his departed ancestor, and 
for three generations it is kept in the home, offerings 
being made periodically of food and such things as the 
departed soul had liked best when alive. After the 
third generation the tablet is removed to a temple 
where all such tablets of the clan are kept, and there 
the services will continue to be held, so that the 
memory of the dead may be always kept green. 

It may seem from all this that the Chinaman has 
little real conception of God, and that he confuses the 
human with the divine so much that the latter can 
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have little meaning for him. Yet it must be borne in 
mind that Confucianism teaches him that there is one 
Supreme Being who rules over all lesser spirits; 
Buddhism, too, teaches that all the deities are but 
incarnations or manifestations of the great Buddha- 
Spirit; and if he cares to delve into the true and 
original teaching of Taoism, he will learn of one all- 
pervading Force or Essence or Principle of Goodness. 
To the thoughtful and cultured Chinaman, the religious 
practices of his country must have a very different 
meaning from that conveyed to the ignorant and 
superstitious. 

In Japan, religious conditions are similar to those 
in China. Confucianism, Buddhism and Shintoism 
exist side by side and are complementary to each other ; 
though, as in China, it is upon the upper classes that 
Confucianism has its chief hold, and the other religions 
are largely the possession of the lowly and ignorant. 

The fine Buddhist temples with their statues of 
Buddha’s incarnations, with their candles and orna¬ 
ments and incense and holy water, present a great 
contrast to the simple Shinto shrines which are modelled 
on the primitive dwelling houses of prehistoric Japan. 
These are plain wooden structures with thatched roofs, 
and all through the ages the same form and materials 
have been preserved. For Shintoism is, above all else, 
a link between the past and the present, an anchor to 
prevent the new westernised Japan from drifting away 
from her old moorings. The Shinto shrine is not a 
temple built for the attendance of a congregation. 
Worshippers come in ones and twos to offer up their 
prayers. Many of the shrines are in honour of the 
Sun-goddess or the Rice-god, but no image of them 
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appears in the shrine. Behind the altar wrapped in 
silk inside a box may be an emblem of the divine 
being—generally a sword or a mirror. 

If we put Shintoism in the place of Taoism, and lay 
more emphasis on the worship of national heroes and 
of the Emperor than on ancestor worship, we have very 
similar religious practices in Japan and in China. 

One can imagine an Oriental writer visiting Europe 
or perhaps reading books about Western religion, and 
then writing a description of Christianity to-day. He 
might enumerate the various parts of the Christian 
Church, the Catholic, Greek, Russian and Protestant, 
and attempt to tell of the many divisions of the 
latter. He might then describe the varying methods 
of worship and the main beliefs of each sect. And at 
the end he would probably have given his readers but 
a poor idea of the condition of Christianity to-day. 
Religion, looked at from a superficial and external 
point of view, loses three-parts of its meaning. The 
influence on individual lives, the unknown aspirations 
which it inspires, the unacknowledged hope and 
strength which it imparts, the elevating effect on 
public opinion—all these are left out of account. 

It may therefore be well before ending our study of 
the religions of China and Japan to turn our thoughts 
away from the mass of superstitions, childish customs 
and mistaken theories which are all too obvious, and 
consider those higher elements in these religions which 
are bound to be exercising an ennobling influence on 
the people. 

Of these, we may put first that quality of filial piety 
which, while a characteristic of the moral code of 
the Jews, does not occupy a conspicuous position 
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among Christian peoples. As we have seen, it is more 
real than any other religious sentiment in China, and 
it calls forth the discipline of obedience and respect, and 
an unselfish devotion. On it is built up a pure and 
happy family life, without which no nation can be 
great. 

In Japan, patriotism is a part of religion. Regard 
for the well-being of his country, reverence for her 
past, and a willingness to die for her future, can be 
looked for from every Japanese person. Such a general 
and intense devotion to country is capable, if directed 
into the right channels, of producing a very remarkable 
and high-minded race. 

Confucianism supplies both countries with a high 
code of ethics, and develops in those who strive to 
live up to its ideals—and these are not a few—an 
upright, noble, and dignified character. Taoist 
scholars have before them the yet higher teaching of 
their master who enjoined them to requite evil with 
goodness, and although such a lofty ideal has not taken 
much hold on the people—has it yet in Christian 
countries either ?—it is there for future generations to 
build upon. 

Although Japan and China may seem to have a 
confused and hazy notion of God, yet the Chinese have 
attained long ago that pure conception of Shang Ti 
or Tien—the Benevolent Power of Nature, the omnipo¬ 
tent Father of gods and men, the all-shadowing 
Providence of Heaven. And if this seems a cold and 
distant formality, there is Kuan-yin, the Goddess of 
Mercy, who certainly calls forth the love of her wor¬ 
shippers ; and there is Amitabha or Amida, whose 
unfailing goodness and determination to redeem 
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mankind seems to be a reflection of the character of 
Christ. 

It is in these things that Chinese and Japanese 
religions may be said truly to live, and it is from these 
that the religious life of the future must spring, until 
a more vigorous growth of faith and morality takes 
root in their soil, a growth upon which these may be 
grafted and may flourish anew. 



Chapter IX 

MOHAMMED AND HIS MESSAGE 

T HERE is only one great religion that has come into 
existence since the birth of Christianity—that 
generally called Mohammedanism, though to its 
followers it is known as Islam. 

Mohammed lived six hundred years after Christ, and 
many of his religious beliefs were borrowed from the 
Christians and Jews who lived in or near to his country. 
It has been said that the religion which he founded 
was a new form of Christianity adapted to the minds of 
the Arab race. It will be seen, however, that Moham¬ 
medanism is in many essentials a very different religion 
from Christianity; those who profess it claim that it 
is the only true faith, to which the whole world should 
be converted. 

It is not possible to understand Mohammed or Islam 
without knowing something of the Arab race and of 
their country. Mohammed and his early followers 
belonged to a country at a low stage of civilisation in 
which moral standards were not very high, and to a 
race which has not at any time shown itself to be of 
very deep intellectual capacity. The philosophy of 
Islam is therefore simpler and more superficial than 
that of most of the other great religions which we have 
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considered, and it continues to appeal strongly to semi- 
civilised races. 

The spirit of the desert still clings round Mohammed’s 
religion. It took its rise in Arabia—a land of bare 
rocks, monotonous sweeps of sand, dry winds that bury 
the stunted vegetation and clog the wells, a land of 
poverty and starvation. The Bedouins who inhabited 
the central desert region were a stern wild race of 
wandering shepherds, who eked out a scanty livelihood 
by attacking and plundering the caravans that carried 
merchandise across the desert. They were fierce men 
of action, who had no time to speculate or theorise 
about life, as the Hindus loved to do. They were 
continually engaged in fighting, either against the 
brigands who thronged Arabia or against passing 
merchants or against hungry rival shepherds who 
coveted the sparse vegetation which grew in the ravines 
and escaped the scorching sun. Their life was calcu¬ 
lated to make them hardened, brutal and cruel. It was 
one in which progress was almost impossible ; the hard 
conditions of life produced by the climate allowed of 
no change of customs or social development, and the 
inhabitants of those desert regions live to-day much the 
same kind of life as did those of Mohammed’s time. 
The character of the Bedouin is reflected in Moham¬ 
medanism. It is, on the whole, a simple and unintel¬ 
lectual religion ; it has relied on methods of force and 
violence all through its history ; and it is rigid and 
unchanging, with something of the colourless monotony 
of the desert. 

Arabia is not entirely desert. There are fertile 
coastal strips, the most important being that on the 
west, bounded on the one hand by the Red Sea and on 
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the other by a barrier of mountains that guards the 
entrance into the desert. In this belt men may live 
without fear of starvation : there are rainfall, palm 
trees, oases that do not dry up, and pasture for cattle. 
And here were towns and villages, where tribes had 
given up their nomadic existence and settled down to 
trade and agriculture. 

It was in one of these, Mecca, that Mohammed was 
born—a rich town full of prosperous merchants. For 
Mecca stood on the chief trade route between Persia 
and other eastern countries, and Egypt, Syria and lands 
further west. Through her streets the laden caravans 
were always passing on to the sea, with gold, ivory, 
spices and silk, or stayed to deposit some of their wares 
in her markets. The inhabitants reaped a rich profit. 
Mecca had become, moreover, a religious centre, for 
in her temple had been placed the images of hundreds 
of tribal gods, so that merchants coming from every 
part of Arabia could find there the particular deity 
which his tribe chiefly worshipped. For the Arabians 
before the time of Mohammed believed in many 
different gods, and the Mecca temple was probably 
the only place throughout the land where men of many 
tribes could meet together and worship, if not at the 
same shrine, at least within the same walls. It had 
become famous, moreover, for a sacred black stone 
which it contained, known as the Kaaba, which was 
said to have been brought down from heaven in the 
time of Abraham. To this stone a pilgrimage was 
made from all parts of Arabia once a year, and the 
pilgrims brought yet more profit to Mecca. 

The temple and the revenue derived from it were 
in the possession of one of the leading tribes of Mecca— 
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the Koreish, who were known as the guardians of the 
shrine; and it was to this tribe that Mohammed 
belonged. He was bom, however, into a poor and 
despised family which had not succeeded in business 
like others of the clan. His youth was a hard one, and 
all the harder owing to the loss of his parents, which 
left him to the upbringing of, first a grandfather, and 
then a none too sympathetic uncle. As a young man 
he became a camel driver and travelled on long journeys 
with other people’s merchandise. 

It is fairly safe to assume that it was during this 
period of his life that Mohammed began to reflect upon 
those religious ideas which he was later to spread 
throughout Arabia. The long lonely hours of travel¬ 
ling with little to draw his gaze from the monotony of 
the desert by day and the stars by night; the con¬ 
stant danger from robbers which kept the thought of 
death present in his mind; and the opportunity of 
conversing with men of different religions in the foreign 
markets which he visited—all these things must have 
helped to form Mohammed’s religious opinions. 

At length he saw more prosperous days. He married 
the owner of one of the caravans of which he had been 
put in charge—a wealthy woman older than himself ; 
and with her he settled down to a more comfortable 
existence in Mecca as the owner of a shop. It was 
not until he was forty years of age that his public 
career began; but his sudden announcement of him¬ 
self as the prophet of God must have been preceded by 
long years of brooding. 

In the course of his caravan journeys, Mohammed 
had come to realise that Arabia was a backward 
country compared with her neighbours. To the north 
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lay two great empires—the Byzantine Empire and the 
Persian Empire—and the outlying provinces of these 
bordered on Arabia. Mohammed could not fail to 
have been struck by the contrast between these great 
nations and his own weak and disorderly country. 
Laws made at Constantinople, the capital of the 
Byzantine Empire, had to be obeyed in Egypt and in 
Syria : Arabia had no capital or king. Tribe warred 
against tribe and town against town, and there was 
no central government to keep them in order, for 
Arabia had not yet become a nation. Mohammed 
must also have known that, whereas Arabia was so 
poverty-stricken that no one had troubled to conquer 
her, her neighbours were wealthy—Persia, especially, 
was famous for fabulous riches. It was, however, in 
the religion of the surrounding countries that he was 
mainly interested ; he was struck by the fact that 
nowhere, save in his own backward country, did men 
worship many gods. The Persians believed in two— 
Ahura Mazda and Ahriman—the Jews believed in one, 
Jehovah; and the Christians, of whom there were 
many in Syria, Egypt and Abyssinia, seemed to 
Mohammed, who could never understand the doctrine 
of the Trinity, to believe in three. Mohammed became 
convinced that Arabia, if she was to become a civilised 
nation and take her place with the rest, must give up 
the worship of many gods. 

Now in Arabia itself these ideas were already in the 
air. Many people were beginning to give up belief 
in the old deities of the sun, the stars, or the thunder. 
There were Jews living in the towns, and their beliefs 
were beginning to spread. The Arabs, on the whole, 
felt no great devotion for the pagan religion of their 
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forefathers, and the time was ripe for the preaching of 
a new faith. 

Mohammed, living in Mecca, was in the centre of a 
movement which had already begun to bring the tribes 
together in some kind of union. The merchants had 
for long been trying to maintain peace and order in 
Western Arabia for the sake of trade, and to bring the 
warring clans to a more settled way of life. But 
Mohammed had bigger ideas than had the merchants of 
Mecca. He saw a time coming when his fellow- 
countrymen would be seized with the conviction, as 
he had been, that there was but one God, and would 
draw together in the common bond of a new religion. 
Arabia then would become a united civilised nation, 
able to stand on an equal footing with Persia or the 
Byzantine Empire. This noble idea captured his 
imagination, and long pondering through many years 
at last convinced him that it was his duty to proclaim 
his message to the people. 

He gathered up all the information he could from 
Jews and Christians : he was greedy for knowledge of 
their religions. Especially he wanted to learn the 
contents of the Bible. Christians and Jews together 
he named “ the People of the Book,” and he imagined 
that they belonged to much the same religion. His 
knowledge was very scanty and inaccurate, and his in¬ 
formation would seem to have been obtained from 
untrustworthy sources—perhaps from uneducated Jews 
who, living in a foreign country, had themselves partly 
forgotten the scriptures, or from unorthodox Christians 
whose belief had come to be corrupted with un- 
Christian doctrines. Mohammed’s inquiries led him 
to the following conclusions : there was but one God 
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whom all men had at first worshipped, until they 
became corrupted by their sins and fell away into the 
worship of idols. God from time to time sent Prophets 
into the world to recall men to His worship : such 
had been Abraham, Moses and Jesus. It was by the 
Bible that God now revealed to men the true religion— 
the worship of one God—and Mohammed with deep 
and earnest conviction sought for a means by which 
the Arabians might adopt this faith, and become with 
the Jews and the Christians, “ People of the Book.” 
He had not as yet realised that his efforts would result 
in the establishment of a new religion. 

Mohammed was in the habit of going away to 
meditate in solitude in some cave or out on the hills; 
and on these occasions he had visions and believed he 
heard heavenly voices speaking to him. All kinds of 
explanations of these have been offered by historians : 
that they were the imaginations of an overwrought, 
agitated mind, that he had psychic powers and went 
into trances, that he was subject to epileptic fits. 
We need not try to make up our minds about it, as 
nobody will ever know ; and under the circumstances 
it is perhaps best to be content with Mohammed’s own 
explanation that the Angel Gabriel spoke to him and 
brought him messages from God. Meditating long on 
the prophets whom God had sent to restore His religion 
upon earth, Mohammed at length received the word 
from Gabriel: “ Thou art the man. Thou art God’s 
new prophet to convert the people of Arabia.” 

This was the beginning of his public life. He 
proceeded to preach that there was but one God : he 
called upon the people to break up their idols. He 
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was received with indifference and scorn. The 
merchants of Mecca might have had already a hazy 
sense that there was one great Creator, but they had 
not the conviction or earnestness of the new prophet. 
As for breaking the idols in the temple, and setting up 
a new-fangled form of worship, it would be very bad for 
trade and would offend the strangers who were con¬ 
stantly passing through the town. Mohammed made 
no converts except among his relatives and close circle 
of friends. As the months and years passed, his anger 
was kindled against the people of Mecca ; his sermons 
took on a fiery tone, and he hurled at them terrible 
threats of God’s vengeance. Although he can never 
have possessed a copy of the Bible, he heard of the 
descriptions which it contained of the end of the world, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the Judgment Day; 
and with these he sought to terrify Mecca into 
submission. But he met with little success. The 
prosperous traders were too much engrossed in getting 
rich to give heed to a fanatical preacher. After 
twelve years he had but a tiny group of followers 
which threatened to grow smaller; for persecution 
began, and some had to flee for safety across the Red 
Sea to Abyssinia. Mohammed, embittered and melan¬ 
choly, yet as determined as ever to accomplish his aim, 
began to evolve a plan in his mind. 

Two hundred and fifty miles north-east of Mecca 
stood the town of Yathreb. It enjoyed a more favour¬ 
able climate than did most parts of Arabia; the soil 
was fertile, it was surrounded with farms and palm 
groves, and its inhabitants were mainly engaged in 
agriculture. It was a more peaceful and orderly town 
than any other in Arabia, and for that reason more 
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advanced socially and intellectually. A colony of Jews 
had settled there and gained many Arab converts. 
In wealth, however, it was easily rivalled by Mecca. 
It was a sore grievance with the men of Yathreb that 
the caravans passing cross-country found it more 
convenient to make Mecca their half-way house than 
their own city. There was no trade on a large scale in 
Yathreb. For this reason the people had for long felt 
an envious detestation for the people of Mecca, who 
returned the same feeling for Yathreb with full measure. 
This mutual hostility sometimes found vent in open 
warfare, and it was clear that one or other was destined 
to become the dominant town of Arabia. Feeling 
was running very high between them when Mohammed 
determined upon his great project. 

If Mecca persisted in rejecting his message, he would 
carry it to the people of Yathreb. Now this was a 
much more serious step than a mere change of residence 
would be in a civilised country. It would be regarded 
as an act of the basest treachery. The highest loyalty 
that an Arab owed was to his tribe : to forsake it, to 
undermine its well-being in any way, was the most 
unforgivable of crimes. A rumour of what Mohammed 
intended to do leaked out: his life was at once in 
danger. He fled with a single friend, taking the road 
that led in the opposite direction from Yathreb in 
order to deceive his enemies ; hid for a time in a cave 
while the Meccans searched the countryside for him 
and confiscated all his property; and finally reached 
Yathreb by stealth. 

The year in which the Flight or Hegira took place, 
622, was taken by Mohammed’s later followers as the 
first year of their new era from which all dates were 
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to be counted, for that year was seen to have been the 
turning-point in his career, the beginning of his 
success. 

The people of Yathreb received Mohammed cordially. 
They listened respectfully to his message : it seemed 
to them little different from that of the Jews with which 
they were already familiar. But undoubtedly what 
impressed them most about Mohammed was the fact 
that he was an outcast from Mecca who was deter¬ 
mined, in the name of the one true God, to bring his 
city low. Here was an opportunity for war with 
Mecca under no mean leader, for it was clear that this 
man had a forceful character and powers of leader¬ 
ship. 

Mohammed, however, was doomed to a grave dis¬ 
appointment. He had expected great things from the 
Jews ; the “ People of the Book ” would surely before 
all others recognise him as a true prophet. He found 
to his dismay that they regarded him as a mere im¬ 
poster and would have nothing to do with him. This 
was a heavy blow to him. He accused them of 
disloyalty to the true faith, and charged them with 
having corrupted the Scriptures ; had they worshipped 
God truly they would have known that Mohammed 
was His prophet. Henceforth he cut himself off from 
the Jewish religion. He had taught his followers to 
pray with their faces towards Jerusalem, but he 
abandoned this custom. His religion should be an 
Arabian religion, and he would adapt Arabian customs 
to the new worship. Mecca, which all Arabs were 
accustomed to regard as a sacred city, should be 
resanctified, and his followers should turn their faces 
in that direction when they prayed. The name given 
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to the one true God should be one with which Arabs 
were already familiar; Allah and Al-lat were famous 
pagan deities of the old religion—famous because they 
were the god and goddess of the wealthy and powerful 
Koreish tribe at Mecca, to which Mohammed himself 
belonged. Allah should be the name by which the 
supreme Creator of the world should be known. This 
would make the transition from paganism to the new 
religion easier for ignorant people. So Mohammed 
broke with the Jews who would not accept him as a 
prophet, and he broke with the Christians, too, for the 
same reason. He could no longer play the role of a 
preacher introducing his kinsmen to the religion of the 
civilised countries near by : Islam became more and 
more distinctive and Arabian—a new religion. 

Mohammed now determined to win souls for Allah 
by the use of force. Twelve years of preaching in 
Mecca had been in vain : he would see now what the 
sword would accomplish. The intense rivalry between 
Mecca and Yathreb helped him considerably in the 
furtherance of his schemes. He decided to organise 
attacks, with the help of the chieftains who were 
among his converts, upon the caravans of Mecca as 
they passed along the northerly route guarded by 
Yathreb. Mohammed with a band of fellow mar¬ 
auders, set out to waylay his enemies. But the Meccan 
merchants were well prepared for such attacks, and 
warded them off successfully. Then the prophet 
thought of a desperate plan. There were certain 
months in the year which were held sacred on account 
of pilgrimages taking place at that time, and no 
warfare was permitted during the holy season. This 
was naturally the safest and most profitable time for 
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merchants to ply their trade. Mohammed determined 
to violate the sacred custom, and attack a Meccan 
caravan when it would be unprepared and unsuspecting. 
Everything fell out as he had hoped. A skirmish took 
place and the Meccans were unable to defend them¬ 
selves. Much booty was carried home, and although 
this act of sacrilege caused a great scandal throughout 
the land, his success made Mohammed very popular 
in Yathreb, where he became practically a dictator. 
The name of the town which he adopted became 
changed to “ Medina,” the “ City of the Prophet.” 
He built a mosque there for his followers, which should 
rival the temple at Mecca. He persecuted the Jews 
and drove many out of the city. 

It was two years after his flight that Mohammed 
prepared for a decisive battle against Mecca. The 
ultimate success of his religion depended on the issue, 
and he probably knew it. It was fought at Badr, and 
it was clear to the prophet that Allah was fighting on 
their side, for a decisive victory was won. Mohammed’s 
prestige throughout Western Arabia was enormously 
increased. The merchants of Mecca found themselves 
in a serious difficulty : their trade was at the mercy 
of Mohammed and Medina. Profits could not be 
allowed to suffer in this way; the only course open 
was to come to terms with the runaway preacher 
whom they had so scorned and detested. 

So it came about that, when some time after the 
battle of Badr, Mohammed led another army to attack 
the town of Mecca, it easily surrendered and the 
merchants showed themselves willing to come to some 
agreement with the leader who had the power to 
interrupt their trade. Conversions to Islam were 
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extraordinarily rapid. The feud was brought to an 
end. Meccan caravans passed northward in safety. 

Mohammed proceeded to remove the idols from the 
temple, and to establish there the worship of Allah, he 
himself presiding over the services. He thought of 
himself as a second Moses, the religious and military 
leader of the community of believers. He acted, too, 
as judge, administrator, and law-giver. With Mecca 
and Medina under his control, the rest of Arabia was not 
long in making its submission. Mohammed retained 
the famous pilgrimage which was such a source of 
profit to Mecca, but prohibited any but believers from 
taking part in it. Mecca, the great trading centre, was 
the best possible starting place for the spread of a new 
religion. 

Adventurous young Arabs, eager for plunder, were 
ready to enrol themselves under the banner of one who 
had subdued the chief city in Arabia. One by one 
Mohammed attacked the tribes that were slow to sub¬ 
mit to him and massacred and plundered until they 
were willing to acknowledge Allah as supreme and 
Mohammed to be his prophet. Then these new sub¬ 
jects were invited to join in the task of subduing and 
plundering the next tribe, and so on. In this way, 
Mohammed, before his death, had received the sub¬ 
mission of practically the whole of Arabia, and to a 
greater extent than ever before the tribes were united 
as one nation. They recognised Mohammed as a 
military leader whom they feared and they were forced 
to pay taxes to him—contributions which were used for 
the support of the poorer of his believers. 

When the prophet was overtaken by a fever which 
resulted in his death, he was planning to satisfy his 
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followers—still clamouring for booty—by an expedition 
into Syria. He had, earlier in that year, 682, which 
saw the end of his work, made a solemn pilgrimage in 
company with forty thousand followers to Mecca; 
and having recited the appointed prayers and performed 
the necessary ceremonies, he ascended a hill and there 
spoke to the crowds thronging below. He told them 
that he had accomplished his task, that he had spread 
the name of Allah throughout Arabia, and that his 
work was well-nigh complete. Not long after, his 
words proved to be true, and Mohammed died. He did 
not guess that his life’s work had laid the foundations 
of a mighty empire whose sudden growth would take 
the world by surprise. 



Chapter X 
ISLAM 

O NE of the most remarkable facts in history is the 
speed with which Mohammed’s religion spread 
through the world. There were various reasons for this, 
and one was the character of the religion itself. It did 
not make excessively difficult demands upon its 
followers : it called for a higher standard of living 
than the average Arab was accustomed to, but not 
for enormous efforts of the will, profound intellectual 
meditation or sweeping acts of renunciation. 

Mohammed had required his followers to abstain 
from outstanding vices such as theft, lying or gambling, 
to drink no wine, to be content with not more than four 
wives—the Prophet allowed himself nine—to give 
alms, which really amounted to a compulsory tax, and 
to obey Mohammed. For the rest, there were certain 
religious practices which had to be observed, the chief 
of which was the recitation of regular prayers five 
times a day. There was the pilgrimage to be made to 
Mecca, and a long, stern fast to be kept during the 
month of Ramadhan to commemorate the Prophet’s 
victory at Badr. There was a higher moral code for 
those who could receive it. Merit could be won by 
abstaining from homicide and family feuds, by en¬ 
franchising slaves, by helping to abolish the custom 
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of putting to death unwanted infants, by renouncing 
earthly joys and by stem self-discipline. Nevertheless, 
and not forgetting the low moral standards of half- 
civilised Arabia, Mohammed’s teaching was, as com¬ 
pared with that of Buddha or Christ, fairly easy to 
put into practice. The great and noble central belief 
of Islam, the Unity of God, which Mohammed preached 
with such moral earnestness, Arabia was prepared to 
receive, and most of the surrounding countries had 
already adopted. 

The spread of Mohammedanism, however, was due 
rather to political than to religious reasons. The 
prophet had made the Arabs conscious of their own 
strength when united under a military leader; they 
had become aware of the wealth of their neighbours 
which presented a great contrast to their own poverty, 
and they were filled with a lust for plunder. From 
time to time in Arabian history, great streams of 
emigrants have poured forth from the land to seek 
greener pastures elsewhere, and the time was ripe 
for one of these great movements, without which 
Arabia could not continue to support her population. 
A group of influential friends of Mohammed, realising 
that the union of the tribes which he had built up 
must not be allowed to lapse, set about finding a 
successor who would carry on his political and military 
work, though he could not take the prophet’s place in 
religious matters. Abu Bekr, who had been a loyal 
disciple of Mohammed from the beginning, was even¬ 
tually chosen as Caliph, or “ Commander of the 
Faithful.” The question of the succession caused 
numberless disputes and intrigues, especially aggra¬ 
vated by the old rivalry between Mecca and Medina. 
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But it was settled that the Caliph must always be a 
member of Mohammed’s own tribe, the Koreish, that 
he should be elected, but after his election should have 
absolute power. So under a series of fighting Caliphs, 
the Arabs, taught that it was their supreme duty to 
fight for their faith and that death in battle assured 
them of an entry into Paradise, went forth to conquer 
and plunder the world. 

There was yet a third reason for the success of Islam. 
The two great Empires, the Persian and Byzantine, 
weak and bankrupt through wars with each other, 
were in a declining and decrepit condition, and it was 
not a difficult task for a strong enemy to lop off their 
outlying provinces. In Syria and in Egypt there 
dwelt large numbers of unorthodox Christian sects, 
which had been so much oppressed by the government 
at Constantinople that they were likely to welcome any 
invading armies as deliverers. Christianity in the Eastern 
Church was degenerate, being broken up into sects that 
wrangled over dogmas and persecuted each other. 

Finally, the people whom the Arabs conquered, 
though not as a rule prohibited from keeping their own 
religion, were induced to adopt the faith of the con¬ 
querors for social and political reasons. By so doing 
they raised their social status, escaped the payment of 
tribute, and were no longer a despised and unprivileged 
class. So multitudes of people, Christian and pagan, 
who had not a very firm hold on their own religion, 
joined the ranks of the Moslems—of those who had 
made their submission to Allah. 

Within a hundred years of Mohammed’s death in 
A.D. 632, conquering Moslem armies had swept over 
Syria and Persia; made inroads into India, where 
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the serfs welcomed a religion in which they were no 
longer outcasts; pressed into Egypt, along the whole 
north coast of Africa, and had crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar into Spain. Europe was panic-stricken ; it 
looked as if she, too, would fall under the sword of 
Islam and Christianity be wiped out. The centenary 
of Mohammed’s death, however, was marked by the 
famous defeat of the Moslems at Tours which checked 
their advance, so that they fell back into the south of 
Spain and occupied no other part of Europe. The 
great wave of emigration had at length exhausted 
itself. In later centuries, however, successive hosts of 
Turks, newly converted to Islam, extended its sway 
still further, and after capturing Constantinople in 
1458, carried their conquests into the Balkan Peninsula 
and beyond. Mohammed’s religion, however, was not 
now adopted by the conquered Christians. 

We have spent some time on the story of Moham¬ 
med’s life and on the conquests of his early followers, 
because these best explain the character of Islam. 
Mohammedanism has changed less since the days of 
its founder than have most other great religions. It 
has not become corrupt and unrecognisable, as 
Buddhism has become, on account of the difficulty of 
obeying the Master’s precepts. Neither has it under¬ 
gone great changes, nor expanded nor developed very 
considerably. 

The Moslem has for his guidance, not a priesthood— 
for there are no sacraments and therefore no priests 
to celebrate them—but the Scriptures. Chief among 
these is the Koran, a collection of inspired sayings of 
Mohammed, which were put together by one of the 
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Caliphs shortly after his death. Mohammed after his 
conquest of Mecca, had employed scribes to take down 
the messages which were said to have been revealed to 
him by Gabriel. These, together with others that he had 
received earlier in his life, were collected without much 
regard for arrangement and composed the Koran, the 
Book of Allah. The earlier of these may represent 
genuine revelations, but the later ones are only expres¬ 
sions of Mohammed’s own opinions or information 
which he had heard from other people. Among a 
great medley of material, stories from the Bible 
figure large; there are reproductions of the stories of 
Joseph, Moses, Elijah and many more, full of mistakes 
and inaccuracies, as if the information had been 
received at third or fourth hand. There is some 
account of Jesus, but He is declared to be only a 
messenger or one of the prophets. There are vivid 
and poetic descriptions of the coming Judgment and 
repeated warnings of the Doom of the unbelievers. 
There are fierce denunciations of idolatry and exhorta¬ 
tions to practise virtue. There are forms of prayers 
to be used in public and private worship, and much 
else besides. 

After Mohammed’s death another book was compiled 
for the guidance of the faithful, describing the life, 
customs and sayings of the Prophet; and this, known 
as the Sunna, came to rank almost as high as the Koran. 
It is a very unreliable source of information, for those 
who composed it were more concerned with increasing 
the fame of their leader than with reproducing the 
facts of history. Mohammed appears in it as a worker 
of miracles, although the only miracle he claimed to 
perform was to receive the inspired messages of the 
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Koran. His followers were anxious that his life should 
appear to outshine that of Christ, and he was asserted 
to have been sinless. Words were put into his mouth 
which were extracts from the Old or New Testaments, 
and the historic Mohammed was lost beneath a mass 
of supernatural invention. 

The Koran and the Sunna, together with certain 
other sacred writings, contain the whole doctrine of 
the Mohammedan faith, which has not changed at all 
since the second century after the Prophet’s death. 
During that period one of the Caliphs fixed the dogmas 
and doctrine of Islam unchangeably forever, and 
therefore they have remained rigid and unaltered to 
this day. They contain rules regulating the Moslem’s 
life in great detail from birth to death, and he would 
be guilty of great impiety who attempted in any way 
to break loose from the cast-iron system which his 
religion provides for him. There is little room in 
Islam, therefore, for the development of modern 
thought or for scientific knowledge which cannot be 
reconciled with old dogmas. The outlook of Moham¬ 
medanism is still essentially medieval, and that is why it 
can only be understood by a survey of its early history. 

Islam permits evils, such as polygamy and slavery, 
from which the world is gradually emancipating 
itself; and it would seem, therefore, that an awakening 
to higher moral standards in the Mohammedan world 
might have to be brought about by outside influences. 
Islam has been described as a petrified or frozen 
religion, which tends to constrain and paralyse the 
minds of its adherents. It is not Mohammed who is 
to be blamed for this so much as his narrow-minded 
successors. He, for example, had done much to raise 
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the social standing of women in his time; but the 
Caliphs, absorbed in keeping the letter rather than the 
spirit of his commandments, attempted, and with a 
large measure of success, to fix the position of women 
for all time at the level they had reached in Moham¬ 
med’s day. And this is typical of the work of the 
early Caliphs. It is clear, then, that the somewhat 
rigid and stagnant character of Islam is due, not so 
much to the Prophet’s own teaching—he was an 
exceptionally advanced and original Arab—but, as 
was said at the beginning, to the barren-minded race 
to which he belonged, bred in the stern, monotonous 
life of the desert. 

Progress in the community of Islam is the more 
difficult on account of the innate sense which the 
Moslem has of his superiority in race and religion. 
His face is set against the changes and developments 
which contact with other peoples would bring, because 
his attitude is one of pity and contempt for all those 
who do not belong to the company of Believers. He 
despises the Christians, because, knowing little more 
about them than the Koran tells him, he believes 
them to be so blind and perverted as to deny the 
existence of one supreme God ; and although he takes 
advantage of such things as the telegraph, railway and 
steamship, he regards our civilisation as evil to the 
core. So the followers of Islam present a stony front 
to all efforts of propaganda; their conservative 
religion causes them to cling fanatically to the tradi¬ 
tions of the past, and to regard foreign innovations 
as contrary to the will of Allah. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to regard 
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Islam as a dead religion. It contains certain vital 
elements which give it life and force to spread itself 
still further over the world ; for it continues to make 
many converts, especially among semi-barbaric 
peoples. 

First among these is the living principle upon which 
it is founded, that of the unity and supremacy of God. 
A certain dignity of character seems to be imparted 
to those races, such as the Jews, who emphasise this 
essential truth. Those who dwell with awe upon the 
fact of the whole Universe being controlled by one 
mighty Will have their minds ennobled by the thought, 
and this must be the basis of all true religion. But 
the Moslem’s conception of Allah is very different from 
the Christian’s conception of God. Allah is the 
Sovereign Creator and Ruler who controls absolutely 
the lives of men and the course of nature ; but He is 
not the Father and Saviour of men. Such an idea 
would be blasphemy to the Moslem mind. Allah is 
too far above His creation to have any real contact 
with it. The closest relationship with Him to which 
man may attain is that of a slave to his owner. His 
duty is to submit, to accept with an equal mind 
whatever fortune or misfortune the supreme Lord 
may choose to send him. The very name of his 
religion, Islam, signifies 44 Submission to Allah.” He 
is not so much called upon to seek what is the perfect 
will of God and to do it, as to accept all that hap¬ 
pens as the expression of the Will of God. A moment’s 
reflection will show what a gulf there is between those 
two ideas—the difference between consecrating all 
the powers of mind, body and soul to the Highest, 
and drifting blindly along the stream of Fate. 
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Human nature, however, is seldom satisfied with the 
thought of a distinct God with whom communion is not 
possible, and devout men in Islam as in all religions have 
tried to get closer to the Divine. A large sect which 
had its origin in Persia, adopted ascetic practices, and 
attempted by prayers and meditation to enter into 
communion with the Divine Spirit. This form of 
Mohammedanism, which is known as Sufi-ism, is in 
striking opposition to the teaching of the Koran, and 
shows in what respect the religion of Islam fails to 
satisfy the needs of many Moslems. To the orthodox 
believer the great gulf between man and God is to 
some extent bridged by the veneration, amounting 
almost to worship, which is paid to Mohammed. 
Moreover, there are now saints of Islam who are 
revered with all the devotion that a Roman Catholic 
pays to the saints of Christianity, and most Moslem 
villages have their patrons. This would have horrified 
the prophet, who is said to have cursed the Christians 
for their devotion to saints. Thus, even in the rigid 
system of Islam, man has found some human ideal to 
lead him up to the worship of God. 

A second element in Mohammedanism which keeps 
it alive is the close connection in the Islam world 
between religion and the social customs of everyday 
life. Every Moslem lives in a religious community 
and every Moslem state is theocratic, that is, one that 
is governed by the representatives of God upon earth. 
There is no clear-cut distinction such as we have be¬ 
tween Church and State. The Caliph was once supreme 
administrator of both. The laws of a Moslem country 
are derived from their holy books ; the system of justice 
is similarly based upon the Scriptures ; the assessment 
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of taxes is to some extent a matter of religious prac¬ 
tice ; the tenure of land, affecting agriculture, and the 
investment of money, affecting commerce and finance, 
are under the control of religious principles. The 
whole atmosphere of the State is one of religion. It 
may be said that this is far from being an advantage 
to a Moslem community, which is thus a hundred times 
more hemmed in by obsolete, ecclesiastical rules than 
it otherwise would be; and this is true. But never¬ 
theless, there is a fine ideal behind the system, and if 
Islam were a force making for progress and reform, 
it could in a short time create the most advanced state 
in the world. Modem Christian states are too content 
to keep their politics and their religion as separate 
departments of life, the one divorced from the other. 

Finally, Islam lives in the common aim that unites 
all its followers. The old hope of one day conquering 
the whole world for Allah is being abandoned by most 
educated Moslems, and is being replaced by a pessi¬ 
mistic doctrine that the world will grow steadily more 
and more evil until the great Judgment Day when the 
Believers will be separated from the Infidels and 
rewarded in Paradise. For many centuries the 
Moslems from Persia to Spain were to some degree 
united as one great empire or federation, having its 
capital first at Damascus, then at Bagdad, later at 
Cordova in Spain, and subsequently at Alexandria in 
Egypt. But after the early centuries of warfare had 
closed, the Caliph became little more than a figurehead 
with several rivals in the independent Mohammedan 
states; so that the great empire which might have 
become a menace to the Christian world broke up. 
The Sultan of Turkey had until recently the strongest 
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claim to the position of Caliph ; but since the establish¬ 
ment of a Republican form of government at Con¬ 
stantinople and the abolition of the Caliphate, there 
is at present no one with a pre-eminent right among 
the various potentates who claim the position. The 
danger to-day of a Mohammedan campaign of world 
conquest is therefore exceedingly remote. There is 
a very large group of Moslems known as the Shi-ite 
sect who pay special honour to the descendants of the 
Prophet, and who believe that one of these—the 
Mahdi—will one day appear to conquer and convert 
the whole earth. The orthodox Moslem, however, has 
ceased to expect the infidels to be blotted out, and the 
sacred injunction of his faith to fight for the spread 
of religion is interpreted to mean that he must wage 
spiritual warfare against the evil in his own heart. 

Although many have thus abandoned the aim which 
once united them, all Moslems are linked together by 
very close bonds of religion. They are taught to 
regard all other Moslems of whatever race or language 
as their brothers; and we are bound to confess that 
the sense of brotherhood that unites them often appears 
more real than that between one Christian nation and 
another. The unity of the Moslem world is best seen at 
Mecca when the devout come on pilgrimage to gather 
round the Kaaba Sanctuary from India, China, Malay, 
Persia, Turkey, Egypt, Algeria, Morocco and other 
countries besides. There indeed the Moslems are seen 
to belong to a great international state, which foreign 
conquest and domination by European powers have 
failed to break up. 

Summing up, then, we may say that Mohammedan¬ 
ism still bears traces of its barbaric origin, and that from 
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these it has so far failed to rid itself, because of its rigid 
and unalterable dogmas by which the whole of life must 
be regulated, and which allow of little adaptation to 
modern progress, scientific knowledge, or the higher 
moral standards which a civilised world is adopting 
with regard to such matters, for instance, as the status 
of women. It is in some respects the most unspiritual 
of religions, as in its sanction of the use of physical 
force for the achievement of spiritual ends and in 
the materialistic pleasures of the Paradise which the 
average Moslem hopes to attain. At the same time 
it has achieved and brought before the minds of many 
barbarous peoples the great essential truth of God’s 
unity and sovereignty. Were it possible, as many 
Moslems themselves earnestly desire, that the aims 
of the Mohammedan world should be spiritualised 
and its outlook modernised it might bring into existence 
a great international brotherhood living in a com¬ 
munity wholly imbued with the principles of religion 
which could do incalculable good and bring mankind 
nearer to the attainment of the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth. 


x 



Chapter XI 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE OTHER RELIGIONS 
OF THE WORLD 

I N the introduction it was claimed that Christianity 
was the fulfilment and consummation of the other 
religions of the world. It remains for us to see whether 
this is so. 

Take, if possible, these brief descriptions of the 
world’s religions as parts of one great story, the story 
of mankind’s search after God; and, examining each 
in turn, consider what is the trend of the religious 
thought of the men of all countries. Two great 
aspirations appear to be so widely felt as to merit the 
term “ universal.” 

The first of these is the general search after one God, 
the Creator and Ruler of all things ; the Egyptians 
and Greeks of old times, the Jews, the Hindus, the 
Confucianists, the Mohammedans, have all attained 
the same conclusion. The very Buddhists themselves, 
in spite of Buddha’s agnostic teaching about the 
existence of God, on the one hand, and the popular 
belief in numberless deities, on the other, have felt out 
after the same truth. Generally speaking, it can be 
said that whenever civilised man thinks seriously 
about the creation and the maintenance of the Universe, 
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he arrives at the belief in an all-controlling Will, in 
one sole, supreme God. 

This belief, however, is often found accompanied by 
doctrines and practices quite inconsistent, so that it 
sometimes appears to be only the intellectual con¬ 
viction of the educated classes, and to have little 
connection with the religion of the people. Brahma 
is as remote from the thought of the average Hindu 
as Shang Ti from the thought of the average Confucian. 
The real cradle of monotheism was that region in the 
extreme west of Asia which saw the rise of the three 
closely connected monotheistic religions—Judaism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. The Eastern re¬ 
ligions have been unable to maintain the pure belief 
free from corruption ; and the reason for this lies in 
the fact that the belief in one God seems to conflict 
with the second great aspiration of mankind. 

Men the world over have sought to worship a God 
with a human personality, One whom their imagination 
can grasp, One, if possible, Who has actually trodden 
this earth, and whom they can love as an Elder Brother 
as well as worship as the Controller of their destinies. 
The way men have invented deities of human origin 
and worshipped heroes of history or of legend, is one 
of the strangest facts of religion. The Hindus have 
their Krishna, and pay him the deepest devotion, 
regardless of the fact that, if he ever existed, next to 
nothing is known of his life. The Buddhists have 
either worshipped Buddha himself, in direct opposition 
to his most express teaching ; or else they have raised 
him to a position too high for worship, and have 
invented imaginary manifestations of him. Of these 
the Japanese Amida is undoubtedly the most wonderful. 
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Although no historic record of him exists, he 
is hailed as the Lord of Love and Compassion, who 
spends himself in order to release men from their sins 
and raise them to the bliss of Nirvana. It is a remark¬ 
able fact that something that is so near to the Christ 
ideal should be conceived by those who know nothing 
of the life of Christ. The Chinaman worships Con¬ 
fucius as a deity, though there is nothing in the record 
of his very human life to warrant such devotion. 
The very Moslem himself, trained in the sternest and 
most absolute monotheism, can hardly refrain from 
worshipping Mohammed, and must have a mediator 
between man and Allah. 

It seems that those religions which provide for the 
pure intellectual belief in one supreme God, are doomed 
to become corrupt on account of the craving of the 
heart for One Who is both human and divine. There 
is no religion but Christianity which makes provision 
for both of these aspirations. Others besides Moham¬ 
med and his followers have misunderstood the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but it is hardly necessary to say that it 
asserts as emphatically as does Islam that there is 
but one God. At the same time it declares that the 
human Jesus is of the same Spirit as the Spirit of God, 
and that wherever the Son is, there also is the Father. 
So a Christian may give his whole devotion to Christ 
without doing violence to his intellect or compro¬ 
mising with the great truth of the Unity of God. 

The religion which most perfectly fulfils the deepest 
needs of human nature—intellectual, emotional and 
spiritual—is the religion which must ultimately 
triumph in the world. Beliefs and practices which 
place a check on the highest development of which 
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human beings are capable may survive for a time, 
even for many centuries, but they rest upon a founda¬ 
tion which is doomed at last to give way. Now there 
are other fundamental human needs, as well as the 
two already mentioned, which have been denied by 
certain religions. 

One of the things which every normal person 
demands is the certainty that he himself is a separate, 
living being, and that the “ I ” that thinks and speaks 
and acts is not a delusion, but has a real existence. 
To us this may seem too self-evident to require men¬ 
tion, but the philosophy of Buddhism denies it. It 
declares man to possess no soul, and to be merely a 
collection of ever-changing attributes. He is never 
quite the same from one moment to another, and 
therefore has no real being. Now such a belief as 
this runs counter to the deepest of human instincts ; 
man knows that, however much his character or the 
circumstances of his life may change, he himself 
remains the same person. And so the majority of 
Buddhists after the death of their Teacher lost little 
time in returning to a belief in the soul. 

Man wants, moreover, to be sure that his soul has a 
permanent existence, and that there is some definite 
goal set before it. If, as Buddha taught, the shock of 
death destroys all that was known as man, then this 
present life is robbed of all its meaning. Men will not 
rest satisfied with a religion that holds out to them 
no higher prospect than annihilation. Therefore 
Buddhists have created for themselves a heaven and 
hell which Buddha denied them. 

The mind of man during his life on earth may be 
said to be taken up almost entirely with thinking of 
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the things he wants and of ways to obtain them. 
Many of his desires are connected with his bodily 
needs, such as food, health, physical comfort, and the 
like ; but there are some that are not. He has deeper 
desires, such as to love, to admire, to serve and to 
worship. A man or woman would scarcely be human 
if, when they saw beauty, nobility, permanent happi¬ 
ness, joy, they did not love and desire these things. 
Now, the world provides satisfaction for the needs of 
the body : we seem to have them in order that they 
should be satisfied. It would seem strange, then, if 
provision were not also made for the deeper desires 
of human nature. A religion or philosophy which 
tells man that there is no satisfaction for the needs of 
his soul, and that the only relief possible for him is 
to kill those desires, makes the Universe seem to be 
founded upon an irrational scheme, and leaves man 
puzzled as to the reason for his existence in it. This 
is what the philosophy of Buddhism, and to a lesser 
extent, the philosophy of Hinduism, asks him to 
accept. Buddhism holds out to man as the goal of 
his life the extinction of all desire and the prospect of 
annihilation ; Hinduism holds out to him escape from 
Maya, the illusion of all outward things, followed by 
absorption into Brahma and the loss of his personality 
and separate existence. 

It is here that the Eastern sage thinks so differently 
about things from the Christian philosopher. The 
former regards Personality as a limitation which will 
at last disappear: separate individual beings with a 
consciousness of their own must ultimately be swallowed 
up in the Being of God like raindrops in the ocean. 
Christianity declares Personality to be the glorious 
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culmination of God’s creation. It says that the 
deepest desires implanted in man—the desire for an 
unending existence of peace and joy, for One to love 
and serve and worship—have been given him, like his 
instinct to eat when he is hungry, in order that they 
should be satisfied. What human nature at its highest 
demands, that Christianity says it shall have : not the 
loss of individuality, leaving God alone in His solitary 
existence as He was before He began His work of 
creation, but such a life of love and union with God 
as a man would wish to last forever. 

It is safe to say that if a religion exists which in 
the end will win the hearts of all men, it will be that 
one which holds out the perfect way of living to its 
followers. For “ we needs must love the highest 
when we see it,” and the higher the goal, the more it 
will attract men. Buddha and the Hindu philosophers 
set forth the highest ideal of conduct that any before 
the time of Christ had been able to imagine, but they 
were eclipsed by the Sermon on the Mount. Moham¬ 
medanism and Confucianism would have to raise their 
standard of ideal conduct higher before they could 
ever become world religions. This standard in any 
religion depends upon the conception which men have 
of God. If they think of Him as a great impersonal 
Force maintaining the Universe, Tien, or as a pervading 
Essence, Brahma, or as an autocratic Ruler, Allah, 
then their ideal of human conduct will vary accord¬ 
ingly. With the Mohammedan, unquestioning obedi¬ 
ence will be the highest virtue, with the Hindu, 
detachment from the world, and so on. Now these 
are Christian virtues as well, but Christ’s conception 
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of God as the Father of men, seeking after them with 
a never-failing, redeeming love, demands something 
more than these. The relationship between God and 
man becomes the highest which is conceivable; and 
although Christianity, unlike Hinduism, teaches most 
emphatically that man can never become God, it 
declares man to be capable of the closest possible 
union with Him, deriving from Him His own qualities 
of holiness and love. No religion exalts man so high 
as does Christianity, for it declares that the Holy 
Spirit of God Himself, the Third Person of the Trinity, 
dwells within man as in a temple, and is continually 
working to mould man to His own character. 

There is yet another human need which Christianity 
answers. The more man strives after holiness, the 
more conscious does he become of his shortcomings. 
Every religion teaches a way of release from sin, 
though no other lays such stress upon it as Christianity. 
To the Hindu or Buddhist, sin is merely ignorance of 
Truth and lack of wisdom ; to the Mohammedan or 
Jew, it is the breaking of God’s laws ; to the Christian, 
besides being both of these, it is an offence against One 
Who loves him. Every religion recognises that wrong 
conduct must have unpleasant consequences, but only 
Christianity teaches that the consequences are so 
far-reaching and terrible that man is not great enough 
to bear them all himself. The Hindu believes that the 
full results of every action are reaped by him who 
sowed them, and this law of Karma binds him to a 
long succession of lives in which he may through 
countless ages wipe out the consequences of his past 
misdeeds; the Mohammedan knows that he must 
placate Allah and win forgiveness, which is arbitrarily 
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or even, it might seem, a little capriciously, given or 
withheld. The Christian believes both that a man 
must sow what he reaps and also that he depends 
upon God’s forgiveness; but he believes in something 
more besides. He believes that it is the nature of God 
to bear the sins of His children, there being no other 
way in which the dire and interminable results of evil 
could be averted. God is continually bringing good 
out of evil, and His love towards man never ceases : 
towards evil unrepented, it has the face of Justice, 
towards repentance which seeks to renew the relation¬ 
ship interrupted by sin, it bears the face of Mercy, 
which blots out all evil consequences and releases man 
from the burden of the past. Thus Christianity 
reconciles man’s instinct for justice and his desire for 
forgiveness. 

Our religion, then, fulfils certain needs of human 
nature which may be called universal: the intellectual 
need for the Unity of God ; the desire for a God with 
human attributes; the craving for a survival of 
personality after death, and for the possibility of an 
unending life of love, joy and service ; the demand for 
perfect holiness in God and for perfect holiness as 
the goal of human conduct; and the hope that all 
the consequences of evil may ultimately be overcome 
by good. 

Finally a religion which may ultimately be accept¬ 
able to the whole world must be one which is in touch 
with reality, and which makes for the progress of the 
human race. A religion which faces backwards, so to 
speak, is likely to get left behind in the onward rush 
of civilisation. Thus Confucianism looks back to the 
ideals of early Chinese conduct which the people are 
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gradually out-growing ; Taoism looks back yet further 
to days of primitive and uncivilised simplicity ; Islam 
has on the whole set its face against progress and the 
revelations of modern science. Christianity, although 
it must always draw its inspiration from the life of 
Christ upon earth, looks forward to the establishment 
of the Kingdom, and seeks its power from the ever¬ 
present Spirit of God. The more it is willing to draw 
up into itself all the wealth of man's widening know¬ 
ledge of the Universe, which its principles do not 
oppose, but only help to explain, the sooner will it 
capture the minds of all thinking people ; and the 
more widely it seeks to carry out Christ’s teaching on 
social, political and international lines, the greater its 
chances of being recognised as the universal religion of 
the future. 

The foundation of Christianity is the historic fact 
of Christ’s existence. No life has been subjected to a 
more continuous and detailed scrutiny than His, but 
it has borne the test; Christ remains that which His 
own disciples attested Him to be, and He waits to 
fulfil the needs of all those who with earnest longing 
have sought to find God by other roads. Already He 
is being acknowledged by many who do not call 
themselves Christians to be the Ideal after which they 
sought. 

Thus our religion may be said to rest upon the 
deepest instincts and the highest aspirations of the 
human race, fulfilled and confirmed by the most 
glorious fact of history—the life upon earth of Jesus, 
the “ Son of Man.” 



SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR STUDY AND 
DISCUSSION 


Chapter I 

(a) What likenesses can you trace between the mind of a 
savage and the mind of a child ? 

( b ) Various causes are suggested for primitive man’s belief 
in the Soul, such as : (1) dreams ; (2) his fear of the dead ; 
(8) the impossibility of imagining himself as non-existent. 
Which of these do you think is the most probable? Can you 
suggest any others ? 

(c) What is the difference between a magical rite and a religious 
rite? 


Chapter II 

(а) Read a Norse and a Greek myth, and contrast them— 
especially with reference to the character of the deities. 

(б) In what ways was the Egyptian view of the after-life 
more advanced than that of the Babylonians? 

(c) Compare the extracts given from the Negative Confession 
with the Ten Commandments. What striking omission do 
you notice in the former? 

Chapter III 

(a) Why is Zoroaster’s theory of the Universe a most pessimistic 
one ? 

Why, if Nature were perfect from our point of view, would 
man’s mental and moral progress be retarded ? 

(b) Look up the following references in which the Jews spoke 
of God showing Himself in Fire : Exodus XIII, 21 ; III, 2 ; 
XIX, 18 ; Daniel, VII, 9-10 ; Acts, II, 3 ; Hebrews, XII, 29. 

( c ) Read the following verses in the Bible, and consider in 
what ways the Hebrew conception of Jehovah was raised and 
purified : Psalms LXVIII, 7 ; Exodus XIV, 19 ; Deuteronomy 
XXXIII, 2 ; Psalms XVIII, 9-13 ; Genesis VIII, 20-21 ; 
Exodus XXIII, 22-23 ; Judges XI, 23-24 ; Isaiah XLIV, 6-24; 
Psalm CXXXIX, 5-10 ; Psalm LI, 15-17. 

( d ) Which ideal of human conduct do you think is most like 
the Christian—that of the Cynics, the Stoics or the Epicureans ? 
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Chapter IV 

(a) What points of similarity can you find between the ideas 
of the Greek philosophers, especially of Plato and the philosophy 
of the Upanishads? 

(b ) Which do you think would be more likely to exercise 
a good influence upon the lives of the people—the Hindu belief 
in the law of Karma, or the Egyptian belief in the Judgment 
of the Dead? 


Chapter V 

(a) What chief differences do you detect between the moral 
leaching of Gautama and that of Jesus ? 

( b ) Of which sayings in the Gospels are you reminded by the 
extracts from the Dhammapada ? (Refer to Luke XII, 19-20 ; 
Matthew V, 22 ; Luke VI, 26-27 ; Matthew XV, 11 and 19 ; 
Matthew VII, 21.) 


Chapter VI 

(a) What religious beliefs and practices in Buddhist countries 
suggest that Gautama's teaching has in some ways failed to 
satisfy Buddhists ? 

(b) Explain how the corruption of Gautama’s teaching after 
his death enabled Buddhism to be grafted on to the native 
religions of China and Japan. 

Chapter VII 

(a) Contrast Confucius’ ideal of a perfect life with that of 
Buddha. 

(b) What effects, beneficial or detrimental, would you expect 
the extreme veneration of ancestors to have had upon the 
development of the Chinese people ? 

Chapter VIII 

(a) Consider how it is possible for a Japanese to be a Shintoist, 
a Confucianist and a Buddhist at the same time. 

(b) Why do you think it is that Lao-tzu, whose teaching was 
in some respects higher than that of Confucius, has never re¬ 
ceived such deep and universal veneration in China? 


Chapter IX 

(a) What circumstances might have led the Arabs in time to 
become monotheistic even if Mohammed had never lived? 

(b) What evidence is there that Mohammed’s character 
deteriorated in the latter part of his life, and to what reasons 
would you ascribe this deterioration? 
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Chapter X 

(а) Do you think that the history of Europe would have been 
greatly changed if the Moslems had not been defeated at Tours 
in 732? 

(б) What is European civilisation said to have owed to Arabia 
in the Middle Ages ? 

(c) Will it be possible for Mohammedan countries, such as 
Turkey, to progress along the lines of Western civilisation 
without, at least partially, abandoning the teaching of their 
sacred books ? 


Chapter XI 

(a) Is it true that the great religions of the world fall into one 
of two groups—those based upon belief in a Personal God (Juda¬ 
ism, Christianity and Mohammedanism), and those based upon 
an impersonal view of God, as a Pervading Essence, as Law, 
or as Heaven (Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, etc.) ? If 
so, what beliefs and practices can you find in these religions 
to show that the gulf between the two groups might some day 
be bridged ? 

( b) Is it a reasonable hope that one day all mankind mav 
profess one religion ? 
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